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INTERNAL RELATIONS AND THE 
PRINCIPLE OF IDENTITY 


SNe theory of internal relations, being a theory of very great 

and generally recognized metaphysical significance, has natu- 
rally been attacked and defended by various arguments. Not all 
of these arguments have been influential; not all of them have 
appeared even to warrant serious consideration. But there is one 
argument which has been employed against the theory which at 
the present time seems to deserve special examination and criti- 
cism. This is the argument, frequently heard in philosophical 
discussions, that the theory of internal relations is demonstrably 
unacceptable for the reason that it implies a thoroughgoing rejec- 
tion of the logical Principle of Identity. Such a view has been 
expressed recently by Professor R. W. Church in his papers on 
the general problems of identity and internal relations. In these 
papers Professor Church holds that if relations are internal in 
the sense that Bradley held them to be, one is logically bound to 
deny the self-identity of every term and its relations, and hence 
to reject with respect to all these objects the logical principle 
expressed in the traditional formula ‘A is A’. 

If this consequence actually follows from the theory of internal 
relations, the argument therefrom to the rejection of such rela- 
tions would seem to be conclusive. For the Principle of Identity, 
while neither surprizing nor especially exciting, seems to be per- 
fectly unexceptionable; and conformity to it appears to be an 
indispensable condition of meaningful thought and language. The 
question is, Does this alleged consequence actually follow from 
the theory? But before proceeding to give an answer to this ques- 
tion, a few words of anticipatory explanation may be advisable. 
The purpose of this paper is to make a logical appraisal of an 
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argument, not to prove or disprove the conclusions of that argu- 
ment. In terms of the specific argument to be examined, it is not 
in the least the aim of the paper either to advocate the theory of 
internal relations or, contrariwise, to show that it ought to be 
rejected. The aim is rather to show that, regardless of whether 
this theory is true or false, the above line of argument is not 
capable of proving or giving evidence that it is false. The general 
: principle of criticism employed here is that it is not possible to 
argue from the logical Principle of Identity to any conclusion 
whatever concerning the internality or externality of relations, 
This principle is employed in what follows primarily with refer- 
: ence to an argument which opposes internal relations. Because of 
this it is extremely important to note that the criticism is quite 
general, and hence applies to argument from the Principle of 
: Identity in favor of internal relations as well as to argument from 
that principle against such relations. These two types of argument 
appear in general to exhibit corresponding fallacies of confusion, 
the former mistaking logical identity to be organic interdependence, 
and the latter mistaking it to be absoluteness or independence. 
Through their misconceptions of logical identity these arguments 
are naturally led to a misapprehension of the relation between this 
identity and the theory of internal relations; and in this way the 
logical force of both is vitiated. 


The theory of internal relations emphasizes the intrinsic connec- 
tion between relations and their terms. In accordance with this 
emphasis the type of relation which it affirms to be present in the 
world has sometimes been described by advocates of the theory 
as an intrinsic or “intrinsical’’,’ or “relevant” relation.? The theory 
has itself been expressed in a variety of ways, as G. E. Moore’ 
and, more recently, A. C. Ewing* have pointed out; but the 
fundamental internality or relevance which it emphasizes as ob- 
taining between terms and relations may be defined in the follow- 
ing manner with reference to the supposed dyadic relation R 


* Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, second edition 392. 

? Bosanquet, B. ” Logic, second edition II 277. 

*“External and Internal Relations”, in Philosophical Studies 276-309. 
“Idealism 117-142. 
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between the terms X and Y. To say that R is internal, or intrinsic, 
or relevant to X and Y means that these components of the rela- 
tional situation are such that an alteration in any one of them 
will be accompanied by a corresponding alteration in the nature 
of the others. If R is altered to become R,, there will be a cor- 
responding modification in X and Y ; and vice versa if X is altered 
to become X,, there will then be a corresponding modification 
in R and Y. 

The modifications described here in X, R, and Y as the con- 
sequences of other alterations in the relational situation are not 
to be interpreted as merely those covered by the statement that 
whenever a term or relation is altered, all the relational properties 
in which this term or relation appears are thereby also altered. 
If this were all that is affirmed in the theory, it would be analyti- 
cally obvious and there would be no room for dispute. The X 
that is related to Y by R, differs analytically from the X that 
was related to Y by R in that in it this relational property ‘R,— Y’ 
has replaced the relational property ‘R—Y’. Much more difference 
than this is affirmed by the theory of internal relations. According 
to it the former X must differ from the latter in its whole nature 
as a consequence of the difference in relation in the two cases. 
In more concrete terms, the book which I read last night and 
remembered today has been altered, not only in the respect that 
the relational property ‘being remembered by me’ has taken the 
place of its relational property ‘being read by me’, but also in the 
respect that all its characteristics, physical, chemical, and even 
intellectual have been modified as a result of the change of rela- 
tion which has occurred between the book and me. 

This definition of internal relation clearly does not attempt to 
cover all the propositions which have been embraced by this 
theory in recent philosophical literature. But it does appear to 
convey the meaning of advocates of the theory when, disregarding 
the misleading spatial connotations of the term “internal”, they 
emphasize what has been called the relevance or intrinsic connec- _ 
tion between terms and their relations. It follows closely Bosan- 
quet’s own words in describing relevant relations as “relations 
which are connected with the properties of their terms, so that any 
alteration of relations involves an alteration of properties, and 
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vice versa”® and in repudiating irrelevant or external relations on 
the ground that “if the relations make no difference to the terms, 
it follows that things do not react or behave with reference to 
the complexes to which they belong”.® And it also appears to 
reflect accurately the emphasis of Bradley when he affirms that if 
a relation is to be real, it must be “somehow at the expense of the 
terms”, that it implies “really a substantial foundation within 
them’”,” that “a relation must at both ends affect, and pass into, 
the being of its terms”,* and that relations cannot “qualify terms 
. . . from the outside merely and without in any way affecting 
and altering them internally”.® 

The metaphysical bearings of the theory of internal relations 
have usually been worked out in connection with a further propo- 
sition to the effect that everything in the universe, with the excep- 
tion of the Absolute, is related in some way to everything else. 
Although this method of examination leads to many interesting 
and important metaphysical results, it will not be adopted in this’ 
inquiry. For the question raised here concerning the principle of 
the internality of relations is whether the affirmation of this inter- 
nality in any relational situation implies a denial of the logical 
Principle of Identity with respect to that situation. And this 
question can be decided without reference to the truth or falsity 
of the general monistic theory of the universal relatedness of 
everything in the world. In other words, if the presence of an 
internal relation to a term destroys the self-identity of that term, 
this consequence must follow whether the term has internal rela- 
tions with one or two terms, or with all the remaining terms in 
the universe. 


Assuming that the internality of a relation really has the con- 
sequence suggested above, it should appear in the examination of 
some actual concrete relation which seems to be internal. A pos- 
sible illustration which readily comes to mind is the relation of 
reciprocal dependence in the behaviour of gases described in 
Boyle’s Law. This law affirms that, at a given temperature, the 


* Logic, second edition II 277. * Ibid, 278-9. 
* Appearance and Reality, second edition 22. 
* Ibid. 364. * Ibid., “Appendix” 575. 
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pressure of a gas varies inversely with its volume. It is now 
recognized by the physicists that this law is not true without 
qualification for all gases; but it has been found to hold with 
great accuracy for certain gases at certain specified ranges of 
temperature. Among these gases it is true that there is an intrinsic 
connection between the pressure of the gas and the volume of 
space which it occupies. Within the specified ranges of tempera- 
ture, if either the pressure or the volume of the gas alters, it is 
accompanied by a change in the other term of the relation and 
also, since the relation is one of inverse proportion, by a mathe- 
matically statable difference in the relation itself. 

It is not essential for this law to be true in order for its bearings 
on the Principle of Identity to be examined. Even if Boyle’s Law 
is never true for any real gas, the issue may still be raised in 
connection with the conception of an ‘ideal gas’, which is con- 
structed by the physicists in such a way that an ideal gas must 
obey Boyle’s Law throughout. But granted that the law is as true 
of the world as the physicists say it is, does the relation which it 
asserts in any way prejudice or detract from the identity of any- 
thing in that world? It does not seem that this is the case. And 
if this is so, does it not mean that it is possible for terms to be 
related internally without failing to be at all times exactly what 
they are? It is true that in the situation described under the Law 
the pressure and volume of each gas are what they are, i.e., have 
the character that they have, by virtue of the relation between 
them, while the relation, too, is the kind of relation that it is by 
virtue of the terms which it relates. In this sense each of the 
factors in this situation is dependent on, is literally made by, its 
relations with the other factors. Nonetheless it seems still true 
that, whatever dependencies they may have, the pressure is still 
the pressure that it is, the volume is the volume that it is, and the 
same holds for the intrinsic connection present between them. 

These are the conclusions yielded by the actual examination of 
an instance of a relation alleged to be internal. And these conclu- 
sions, generalized, express the results obtained by further exam- 
inations of such relations. In these cases it does not appear that 
if X has a relation R to Y, the application of the Principle of 
Identity to X, or R, or Y, or to the relational complex as a whole, 
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is at all affected by whether R is or is not a relation of reciprocal 
dependence. Whether X is dependent on Y will of course help 
to determine the character of X in any actual situation; but that 
X is what it is seems to be totally unaffected whether it is de- 
pendent and changeable, or independent and eternally unalterable, 

The apparent simplicity of these results and the ease with which 
they have been reached, may perhaps suggest that something in 
the matter of internal relations has been overlooked. In spite of 
the effort made to define internal relation in a way that does 
justice to the primary theses of those who hold the theory, it may 
be thought that some important meaning inherent in the theory 
has been neglected, and that the argument employing this defini- 
tion, and the conclusions which depend upon it, are therefore 
unsound. This critical suggestion, it may be urged, is strongly 
supported by the work of Professor Church, who, in investigating 
the same question, has come to the contrary conclusion that there 
is in Bradley’s theory of internal relations an essential denial of 
the above-mentioned logical principle.*° In order to appraise this 
suggestion it is now necessary to examine Bradley’s theory of 
relations to see what evidence it contains that the internality of a 
relation does involve this important consequence. 


If the Principle of Identity is denied by Bradley in discussing 
relations, it should not be surprizing. Rather it would be surprizing 
if that eminent conjuror of contradictions had examined relations 
without discovering elements therein which he could report as 
being self-contradictory and thus lacking self-identity. Yet one 
must be careful not to mistake the implications of Bradley’s views 
on this subject. It is not to be concluded that since Bradley held 
that relations must be internal, and since he also affirmed that in 
the case of every such relation both the relation and its terms are 
infected with a fundamental lack of self-identity,’ his views on 
these matters can be employed as a convenient basis for the rejec- 


“Church, R. W., “Possibility and Identity”, University of California 
Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 17 (1934) 25-51; “Identity and Implica- 
tion”, Philosophical Review XLIII (1934) 229-44; “On Dr. Ewing’s Neglect 
of Bradley’s Theory of Internal Relations”, Journal of Philosophy XXXXI1 
(1935) 264-73; and “Bradley on Relations”, Philosophical Review XLVI 
(1937) 314-21. 

™ Appearance and Reality, second edition 30-4. 
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tion of monistic metaphysics and the establishment in its stead 
of a pluralistic metaphysic of external relations. One who accepts 
Bradley’s theory of relations and thereupon, on the basis of his 
criticism of internal relations, rejects such relations, does not 
thereby free himself for the acceptance of a theory of external 
relations. Instead he puts himself in a position of not being able 
to accept any kind of relation, external or internal. For Bradley’s 
arguments against relations are not directed solely at the concep- 
tion of internal relation. On the contrary Bradley held that an 
external relation is, as external, even more self-contradictory and 
unintelligible than the admittedly inadequate internal relations. 
For such a relation has, in addition to the fundamental difficulties 
of all relations, the further inconsistency of being such that it 
must, and at the same time cannot, make a difference in its terms.’ 

The primary text of Bradley’s criticism of internal relations is 
the Chapter on “Relation and Quality” in Appearance and Reality. 
This text has recently been supplemented by the publication of an 
unfinished essay and some further materials on the same subject 
which Bradley was working upon during the last years of his 
life.4* In these latter contributions, while there is some difference 
in phrasing and emphasis, there is no important difference in 
principle from the criticisms first published in Appearance and 
Reality over forty years ago. The fundamental principle of these 
criticisms is, as has already been indicated, that in every case the 
presence of such a relation involves a contradiction and hence a 
lack of self-identity, in both the relation and its terms. For in order 
for a relation to be real it must somehow qualify or characterize 
its terms; it must, as Bradley says, “be something which appears 
in them and to which they belong”."* Yet it is difficult to see how 
a relation can succeed in qualifying its terms since, in order that 
the relation shall really relate, it must also somehow transcend 
its terms. It cannot be a mere adjective of one or more of its terms, 
for if it were it would fail to be between them and hence could 
not relate them at all.’° Every relation must thus “be something” 
to its terms, and every relation must at the same time pass beyond 


» Ibid. 21-2; “Appendix” 574-82. * Collected Essays 628-76. 
—— and Reality, second edition 22. 
32-3. 
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its terms; and in so far as a relation succeeds in being something 
to its terms it fails to fall between and relate them; and in so far 
as it succeeds in falling between them it fails to be something to 
them and they fail to be related. In order for such a relation to 
relate its terms, it must have relations with these terms. And if 
these latter relations also fall between their terms, they must be 
related with their own terms. Having come this far one is now 
forced to go on seeking intermediary connecting relations in a 
process which leads to infinity; and the following conclusion, 
therefore, is said to be demanded. A relation must be between its 
terms, and yet it cannot be; it must and yet cannot relate them. 
On these contradictions the self-identity of each relation is held 
to be shattered and destroyed.’® 

A similar argument is employed by Bradley to show the incon- 
sistency of terms even when they are the terms of an internal 
relation. Since they are the terms of an internal relation, they must 
be to some extent dependent on the relation for their character; 
and this dependence, it is affirmed, introduces into each term a 
“fatal” diversity. Every term must “be”, and it must also “be 
related”. On the one hand it supports the relation, and thus may 
be regarded as a condition of the relational situation, while on 
the other hand it is supported by the relation, and in this rdle is 
better regarded as result. The difficulty which Bradley regards as 
insuperable here is that of combining this diversity in the one self- 
identical term. But it is not altogether transparent just where 
Bradley thinks the contradiction arises. It may be, as Professor 
Church suggests, that the contradiction arises immediately, being 
generated by the fact that since the relation is not external, but 
contributes to constitute the character of the term, it is to this 
extent actually part of the term. On this argument the term is 
both itself as term, and not itself as the relation which helps to 
determine its character; and it is hence internally self-contradic- 
tory.17 In Appearance and Reality, however, it seems rather that 
the contradiction arises more indirectly in the process of combining 
the above two aspects, whether immediately self-contradictory or 


* Cf. Church, R. W., “On Dr. Ewing’s Neglect. . . .” 2690; “Bradley on 
Relations” 318-21. 


* Church, R. W., “Bradley on Relations” 317, 8, 
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not, within one term. The two aspects must be combined in one 
term, and yet they cannot be; for every attempt to combine them 
involves a further relation, and this further relation will produce 
a similar internal division in each of the aspects which itself calls 
for a relation; and in this way the unity of every term, by the 
very circumstance of being related, becomes disintegrated by an 
infinite process of internal distinctions which both must and 
cannot be united.” 

Although these arguments have already been the subject of 
much critical comment from other sources, a brief statement of 
the major fallacies which they appear to contain may still be worth 
while. To begin with, there is throughout the arguments a reap- 
pearing ambiguity of terms which makes some of the unsound 
conclusions perhaps inevitable. In attempting to follow them the 
reader is again and again brought up short by the appearance of 
words and phrases which in the context are subject to a variety 
of fundamentally different interpretations. He is informed, for 
example, that a relation must “penetrate the inner being” of its 
terms, that it must “be something” to them, that a relation also 
to some extent “falls outside” or between its terms, and that the 
terms of a relation “must be, and must also be related”. Some 
of these words and phrases have been used perforce in the above 
paraphrase in order to give an accurate representation of Brad- 
ley’s stated argument. The ditficulties which they engender are 
aggravated by a further circumstance, already remarked by Cook- 
Wilson, that in the entire chapter on “Relation and Quality” in 
Appearance and Reality there is not one single illustration.*® This 
latter criticism would probably not have been regarded as im- 
portant by Bradley, if for no other reason than that he regarded 
the remainder of Book I of Appearance and Reality as being 
essentially an application to concrete issues of the principles 
abstractly stated in Chapter III. Even so it seems probable that 
if an attempt had been made in this celebrated chapter to state 
the major arguments and conclusions in terms of a few concrete 
illustrations, the close conjunction of the abstract and the con- 
crete would have insured a more precise meaning for some of the 


“Second edition 30-2, ® Statement and Inference 692. 
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terms and might have revealed to some readers, if not to the 
author, the extent to which the difficulties ascribed therein to rela- 
tions are merely verbal. 

The argument by which Bradley attempts to demonstrate the 
internal inconsistency of relations is a typical case in point. All 
through the discussion it is assumed that relations do hold between 
their terms. This is a point on which the average reader will 
readily agree with Bradley, for in some sense relations do seem 
to characterize terms in conjunction. But the moment the critical 
barrage opens, it becomes clear that considerably more than this 
is packed into the conception of relational “betweenness”. Having 
conceded that a relation must to some extent fall outside its 
terms, since it is not a mere quality of one or more of these terms, 
the reader now finds that he is thereby supposed to have committed 
himself to the position that the relation is some kind of “solid 
thing” which must be treated as an additional term and hence 
related to its own terms by further relations in a process that leads 
to infinity. If it is possible, as it seems to be, to admit that rela- 
tions hold between their terms in the general sense described 
above, without thereby affirming that they are additional terms 
requiring relations with their own terms, the conclusion that 
relations are self-contradictory seems easily avoidable. And it 
may be avoided for further reasons. Even if it be granted that 
it is possible to treat relations as terms which themselves have 
relations to other terms, including their own, there is no necessity 
for continuing this process to infinity, and the process itself is 
therefore not vicious. The reason that it is not necessary to con- 
tinue the process in this way is that it is not in the least true that 
when a relation is treated as itself a term in a relational context, 
it ceases to relate its terms. The relation between 2 and 6 and the 
relation between 3 and g may, as arithmetical relations, be them- 
selves related in many ways without thereby losing their ability 
to relate the terms with which they are here described. Finally, 
there is no reason why a relation cannot hold between its terms 
and still contribute to determine their character. One must not be 
misled by the spatial connotations of the words used to convey the 
argument. In order for an oar to produce a modification in the 
lake it may be necessary for it literally to penetrate the lake, to 
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become in a sense a part of it; but in order for the relation 
between the pressure and volume of a gas to penetrate and affect 
the volume of the gas it is surely not necessary for the relation 
to be a part of the volume. 

Similar considerations apply to the main argument which Brad- 
ley has directed at the self-identity of terms. In this argument, 
too, considerable weight is borne by certain very general terms 
which at first appear entirely innocent but which soon turn out 
to have remarkable potentialities. It is asserted at the outset that 
the terms of every relation must “be” and also “be related”. But 
what does this mean? It may mean simply that there is a legitimate 
distinction between the qualities of any term and its relational 
characteristics. Interpreted in this manner it would be a quite 
unobjectionable proposition; and if it be further conceded to 
Bradley that every such distinction implies a relation, it would 
follow that every term involves an inexhaustible host of such rela- 
tions. But the presence of this infinite host of relations would not 
present any serious difficulty. In order to describe and analyze 
relations and their terms it would not be necessary to trace out 
each one of these conceivable relations; it would not, in short, be 
necessary to exhaust the inexhaustible; and the alleged regress 
to infinity, being not necessary, would also fail to be vicious and 
self-contradictory. 

But there is another interpretation of this distinction which 
requires to be considered. As the argument progresses Bradley 
further describes the distinction as that between the term as “con- 
dition” and as “result”, as “supporting” and at the same time 
“being made by” its relations. This distinction emphasizes the 
internality of the relations involved, for it is apparently that be- 
tween the term as it is when related by a given relation, and the 
term as it would be if that relation were not present and all the 
characteristics which are due to the relation were removed. If both — 
of these aspects actually appeared in any given term there would 
indeed be a contrariety in that term. But it is not necessary on the 
theory of internal relations to suppose that these two aspects do 
appear in terms. According to this theory the term that is related, 
that is affected and modified by the relation, is the whole term; 
it is all the term there is. There is no reason whatever to suppose 
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that this term carries with it like a ghost the character that it had 
before it was so related, or the character that it would have if it 
were not so related now. The character which a term would have 
only if some contrary to fact condition were true is unreal by 
definition. To be sure, a term both is and is related, but the term 
that “is” and the term that “is related” are literally one and the 
same; and the recognition of the relatedness of a term does not, 
therefore, imply anything which is not included in its being the 
term that it is. And if it is necessary, in the light of the mutual 
dependence of terms and relations, to view this term as at once 
both condition and product, and if this, as Bradley thinks, requires 
an internal relation between these aspects which itself generates 
an infinity of similar relations, this infinity does not require to be 
exhausted, and for this reason it is, like the other supposed 
infinities discussed in the above paragraphs, also not vicious and 
not self-contradictory. 

On the basis of all these considerations it seems correct to hold 
that Bradley’s arguments against relations do not succeed in 
demonstrating that internal relations involve a denial of self- 
identity in both the relations and their terms. They could not but 
fail to demonstrate this conclusion if the preliminary discussion 
in this paper was well-grounded in its contention that internal 
relations may hold between terms without involving such a con- 
sequence. The theory of internal relations does contain very 
definite provisions concerning the nature of relations and terms, 
and the bearing of one on the other. But neither these provisions 
nor anything else about the theory appears to justify the conclu- 
sion that when terms are related internally both the terms and 
relations cannot be the terms and relations that they are. 

One of the things which has bestowed upon this mistaken view 
of internal relations a certain cogency and secured for it an 
acceptance not warranted by its truth has been, in addition to the 
arguments considered above, the circumstance that the issue be- 
tween external and internal relations is sometimes posed by the 
employment of the word ‘identity’, but with different meanings 
attached thereto. It is affirmed, and correctly so, that if all rela- 
tions are internal, the nature of relations and terms is always 
relative or dependent upon the other components of the relational 
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situation, and that if all relations are external, the nature of rela- 
tions and terms is not so relative or dependent. Having concluded 
that the former theory implies that the nature, or as it is put, the 
identity of all relations and terms is relative, and that the latter 
implies that this nature or identity is absolute, the next step in 
this argument is the affirmation that the identity demanded of 
everything by the logical Principle of Identity is the same as this 
so-called ‘absolute identity’. In support of this contention it is 
pointed out that the formula of the Principle of Identity is simply 
‘A is A’, without the claim to any “ulterior ground”.*° With this 
additional premise it is concluded that, if there are relations, since 
the Principle of Identity requires that both the relations and their 
terms be absolutely identical, these relations cannot be internal 
to their terms. Those who hold that relations actually are internal 
must deny this logical principle.”* 

This same point is sometimes expresse! as an opposition be- 
tween dependence or changeability and self-sufficiency or absolute- 
ness. Thus Professor Church writes that if any given quality is 
self-identical, it is “external to its duration” and eternally itself,”* 
and that likewise a relation, if it is self-identical, will be on that 
account changeless.”* According to this view whenever a thing is 
in any way relative or dependent for its character on things be- 
yond it, it is by that token not self-contained and not completely 
itself. Such a relative thing has, as it were, given hostages to 
fortune in every relation of dependence which runs beyond it, and 
in each one of these relations its self-identity is dispersed through 
the world. In a word, to be self-identical a thing must be an abso- 
lute in the full sense of the word, and this means, conversely, 
that so long as anything is not an absolute it must also fail to be 
self-identical.*4 

Everything in this argument appears to be perfectly sound, 
except one premise and the conclusion. The premise which is false, 
and which by being false renders the argument impotent, is the 
one which holds that the identity asserted by the logical Principle 


* Church, R. W., “Possibility and Identity” 46-7. 
Church, R. W., loc. cit.; “Identity and Implication” 230-2; “On Dr. 
wing’s Neglect. . . .” 270, 273. 
possibility and Identity” 49. ™“On Dr. Ewing’s Neglect... .” 270. 
Cf. also Church, R. W., “Identity and Implication” 229-30; “Bradley 
on Relations” 317-18. 
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of Identity and the so-called absolute identity are one and the 
same. This is a very serious confusion. Those who make it mistake 
the generality of this basic logical principle and rob it of one of 
its most precious assets, its metaphysical neutrality. The question 
whether identity is relative or absolute is not a question about 
logical identity, but a question about the nature of the world, about 
whether it is composed of things which are independent, change- 
less, and absolute, or things which are dependent, changeable, and 
relative. And the truth of either one of these views is a matter 
of complete indifference to the Principle of Identity. All it affirms 
is that everything is what it is, which means that if anything is 
relative, it is relative, and that if anything is absolute it is absolute. 
Hence if the world is made up of parts which are all relative, 
or if all these parts are really absolutes in their own right, the 
Principle remains unchallenged. And that is why there is, and 
need be, no claim of an ulterior ground in the formula of the 
Principle, ‘A is A’. The Principle affirms no specific character of 
any given thing. It does not say that anything is A, but only that 
if it is A, it is A, and that if it is other than A, it is other than A. 
This much is an indispensable precondition of all consistent 
thought. 

It is wrong, therefore, to describe the opposition between the 
theories of internal and external relations, between relative and 
absolute identity, monism and pluralism, as an opposition between 
two logics which are divided by the circumstance that one rejects 
and one accepts the logical Principle of Identity. It is wrong to 
hold that Bradley and Bosanquet systematically deny that ‘A is A’, 
and that they are forced to do so by the theory of internal relations 
which is fundamental in their philosophies. It is true that both 
thinkers give color to this mistaken interpretation of their views 
in the criticisms of the Principle of Identity which they made in 
their Logics; but it is color only, and not validation. While both 
of these men reject the tautologous ‘A is A’ as a principle of 
thought, they do not and cannot reject it as being untrue. For 
according to the fundamental principles of the logic of both Brad- 
ley and Bosanquet truth is restricted to judgment and judgment 
is restricted to affirmations of identity in difference. ‘A is A’, as 
an affirmation of identity without any difference, cannot be a judg- 
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ment and cannot, therefore, be either true or false. If it is rejected, 
it must be on some ground other than falsity. 

It may be urged in disproof of this last contention that it is 
contradicted by the very words of Bradley and Bosanquet in their 
discussion of this subject. Does not Bradley say of the Principle 
of Identity that “if we take it in the sense of a principle of 
tautology, it is no more than the explicit statement of an error” ;”° 


_ and does not Bosanquet also state that if this principle “means 


that A is A and no more, or is mere A, then it is aggressively 
untrue” ??° But when these assertions are examined in their respec- 
tive contexts, it appears that neither Bradley nor Bosanquet meant 
to contradict their basic principles to the extent of holding that a 
tautology is capable of being false. Both explicitly affirm in these 
places that the affirmation of absolute tautology without any dif- 
ference is really no judgment.”* And both agree also in making it 
clear that what they hold to be “aggressively untrue” and “an 
error” is the interpretation of this principle which makes it mean 
that the assertion of a mere identity is a judgment.” 

Bradley and Bosanquet therefore reject the formula of mere 
identity, ‘A is A’, as not being a principle of genuine, significant 
affirmation. They doubtless felt that in the search for knowledge, 
in the constant organization and reorganization of experience in 
which knowing for them consists, the constant affirmation of 
tautologies does not contribute one whit toward making the system 
of judgments more coherent and comprehensive, and therefore 
more true. And in these criticisms of the significance and effec- 
tiveness of tautologous judgment they were partially correct. 
They were correct, that is, in believing that tautologous judgments 
are not significant in the way that non-tautologous, synthetic 
judgments are. But they were incorrect in taking this to mean that 
tautologies are not significant at all. This defect in their logical 
theory might have been remedied if they had attempted literally 
to deny the Principle of Identity and its dependent tautologies and 
had then inspected the result. For while the affirmation of a simple 
tautology within a system of judgments may not affect the coher- 

*The Principles of Logic, second edition 142. 


* Logic, second edition II 210. ‘ : 
Bosanquet, loc. cit.; Bradley, op. cit. 141. ™ Loc. cit. 
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ence of the system in any marked degree, the denial of such a 
tautology within the system will. The moment the principle of 
tautology, and that means the Principle of Identity, is denied 
within a system, intellectual chaos results. Everything in this 
system ceases to be exactly what it is; or, to state the consequence 
of this denial more accurately, everything in the system may now 
be affirmed to be not itself and hence to be what it is not. 

The undesirability of these intellectually stultifying results was 
clearly recognized by Bradley and Bosanquet in their theories and 
in their practice. In their theories this recognition appears ex- 
plicitly in the advocacy of the Principle of Contradiction as a 
criterion of truth and the admission that, though contradictions 
appear inevitably in the system of judgments, they are neverthe- 
less always a sign of discrepancies which in the end are intel- 
lectually intolerable. In their practice this recognition is perhaps 
less direct and explicit, but it is revealed throughout their work 
in the actual judgments in which these philosophies have been 
developed and expressed. What neither thinker did recognize, and 
what it is of first importance to recognize now, is that these un- 
desirable results are simply the consequences of the denial of the 
Principle of Identity, and that therefore, though it was permissible 
for them to reject this principle as a formula yielding significant 
judgments by itself, they could not and therefore did not reject 
it as a principle in accordance with which all judgments, including 
their own, must be made. Bradley may not have thought it desir- 
able in his Principles of Logic to affirm that a tautology is a 
tautology, or that a judgment is a judgment; and Bosanquet in 
his own Logic may have had a similar opinion concerning the value 
of stating that reality is reality, or that a unity is a unity. Yet, 
when Bradley does affirm that a tautology is not a judgment, in 
order that these words may express a meaningful affirmation it is 
absolutely essential that the Principle of Identity be granted, that 
a judgment be admitted to be a judgment, and a tautology, a 
tautology. Likewise, when Bosanquet employs the above terms to 
say that reality is a unity, exactly similar conditions are demanded. 
If reality is not reality, which Bosanquet explicitly denies when — 
he says the “Reality is what it is”,?° and if a unity is not a unity, 


Op. cit. 211. 
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there is here no judgment, but only a combination of quite incom- 
prehensible words. 

The principle expressed here can be easily generalized, for it 
has no special reference to Bradley and Bosanquet, or to idealistic 
philosophy in general. No metaphysic, monistic or otherwise, no 
logic, philosophical or otherwise, no tolerable system of thought 
in any field, can systematically deny the Principle of Identity. The 
denial of this principle throughout any system would involve the 
consequence that everything in the system be viewed as not being 
what it is, or, if the obversion be permitted, as being what it is 
not. Such a system of symbols, for it would be a system of thought 
only by courtesy, could not possibly succeed in being even faintly 
intelligible. It would be, as the above illustrations amply testify, 
completely without sense, for the very meanings of the symbols 
would at the same time be both affirmed and denied. 

It is not to be denied that a metaphysical theory can contain 
within it a denial of the Principle of Identity. A metaphysical 
theory can deny the Principle; it can, that is to say, be self- 
contradictory ; and in so far as it is self-contradictory, it should 
be rejected. What is denied is that a theory of internal relations 
must be self-contradictory, that the alleged internality of any 
relation implies a denial of the Principle of Identity with respect 
to both that relation and its terms, and that consequently the theory 
that all relations are internal implies that there are self-contradic- 
tions in all relations and all terms. The theory of internal relations 
may not be true, and the monistic theory which it is employed 
to support may be highly improbable, but neither the theory nor 
the metaphysical view to which it is related as premise appears 
to involve this really stupendous consequence. 

Having concluded that monism need not repudiate the Principle 
of Identity, in metaphysics or in logic, it is tempting to proceed 
to an additional and even more sweeping generalization concerning 
the same matter. It would be theoretically convenient, and one 
would be in good philosophical company these days, if he were 
to generalize this conclusion to say that, in addition to not being 
required to deny the Principle of Identity, the metaphysical 
monism expressed in the theory of internal relations need not deny 
anything in logic, that the theory of internal relations and logic 
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are two such distinct things that conclusions about the former 
determine nothing with respect to what may be accepted in the 
latter. On this view the question of the internality or externality 
of relations, being a metaphysical matter, would not affect logic 
at all. Whether there are or are not internal relations, or whether 
all relations are internal, would have no bearing whatever upon 
conclusions in this latter field. This generalization, however, is not 
without its difficulties. Some of the questions which it raises are 
closely related with those just discussed in this paper, in that they, 
too, are concerned with the general theory of the metaphysical 
neutrality of logical principles. But they are also questions of 
considerable difficulty and. importance, and for this reason they 
appear to merit their own separate discussion. 


FREDERICK L. WILL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


AN ETHICAL OBJECTIVE RELATIVISM 


I 


THE following paper is a study of some of the forms of ethical 

relativity implicit in a view that the good is to be defined as 
any object of reasonable, deliberate decision. The interpretation 
of this definition I have studied elsewhere, making some attempt 
to justify the point of view involved.’ Some of the results of that 
study may be restated here in a summary way as follows. 

Every ethical judgment is essentially a proposal of a partial 
answer to the question: What is, here and now, the reasonable 
thing to do—the reasonable plan of procedure to act upon? This 
is so in the following sense. 

Any ethical judgment refers its object (in a positive or a nega- 
tive sense) to some place in a pattern of the good. Now the good 
is any object of reasonable, deliberate decision. That is, the 
defining character of the good is the relational property of being 
the object of reasonable, deliberate decision. And the sort of thing 
which can have this property, and thus be an instance or exem- 
plification of the nature of the good, is some complex program for 
action, some intention, developed in, and then adopted by, practical 
deliberation ; while by reasonable deliberation is intended practical 
deliberation carried on in complete openmindedness to weigh fully 
all relevant considerations of any and every sort. It is clear, then, 
that while there can be only one exemplification of the nature of 
the good on any given occasion of deliberation, upon various 
occasions such exemplifications may be somewhat varied. Let it 
be put this way. It will be useful, sometimes, to speak of constant 
adherence to the dictates of reasonable decision, or, in other words, 
to whatever is the exemplification of the nature of the good at the 
moment, as loyalty to the way of the good. It appears then, that 
while there can be in fact but one such way at any one time, it 
may be a somewhat winding road. And now I may state more 
precisely the sense in which an ethical judgment refers its object 
to some place in a pattern of the good. Such a judgment always 

*“A Definition of the Good”, Journal of Philosophy XXXIII, No. 16, 


July 30, 1936; and “An Ethical Definition of Community”, International 
Journal of Ethics XLVII, No. 2, Jan. 1937. 
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asserts for its object some part in the total program for action, 
or prospective way of living, which exemplifies the nature of the 
good at the moment; and where some standard ethical predicate 
(e.g., ‘right’ or ‘virtuous’) is applied the meaning is that the object 
judged plays some frequently repeatable role in the way of the 
good. 

Now for any adequate consideration of the tenability of such 
a view it is necessary to recognize that it implies certain formal 
characteristics (the principles of ‘the moral law’) which are 
necessarily common to all instances of the good, and that in virtue 
of these the way of the good is in fact a straighter path than might 
at first appear. Something will be said on this topic below. It is 
necessary, too, to realize that deliberation, and especially reason- 
- able and open-minded deliberation, is essentially a function of 
social life, and particularly of such community life as promotes 
the activity of ‘taking the point of view of the other’, so that 
adherence to the way of the good, however admirably individual- 
istic, is always, in a deeper sense, loyalty to the ‘beloved com- 
munity’. In the present paper, however, it will be possible scarcely 
to touch upon this latter topic. But even apart from these important 
developments of the theory, perhaps the meaning, if not the 
justification, of its central thesis may be made out. And among 
other historical relations, its similarity in point of fundamental 
perspective to the ethics of John Dewey should be evident.? There 
may be readers, therefore, prepared and interested to plunge at 
once, as I propose to do, into a study of this thesis in its bearing 
upon some problems of ethical relativity. 

The method of discussion will be dogmatic and deductive. 
Throughout, the basic view as now stated will be central and 
assumed, the undertaking being to examine it dialectically somewhat 
after the manner of Socrates and his careful search for the full 

*One recalls such statements from Dewey as the following, a 
many others: “Either, then, the difference between’ genuine, valid good 
a counterfeit, specious good i is unreal, or it is a difference consequent upon 
reflection, or criticism . . .” Experience and Nature 403. “There is but one 
issue involved in all reflection upon conduct: The rectifying of present 
troubles, the harmonizing of present incompatibilities, by protecting a course 
of action which gathers into itself the meaning of all” Human Nature 
Conduct 281. “These two facts, that moral judgement and moral responsi- 


bility are the work wrought in us by the social environment, signify that 
all morality is social” Human Nature and Conduct 19. 
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implications of any serious ethical definition with which he found 
himself confronted. 
II 

In a very general sense, to speak of ethical relativity is to refer 
to the alleged fact that ethical judgments apply in relational situa- 
tions such that there is some relation or group of relations involved 
so as to be relevant to the judgment in question. It would follow 
that there is a very large, if not an infinite, number of possible 
relativistic, ethical views, and that no system of ethics could fail 
to be relativistic in some sense with respect to at least some types 
of ethical judgments. But, among possible forms of ethical rela- 
tivism, consider the following, each of which has received much 
discussion. 

1. It may be held that an ethical judgment should be considered 
in the light of the fact that it is just the judge in question who is 
passing that judgment. A relation of the object judged to the 
individual judging is relevant to the truth or validity of that judg- 
ment. There are various sub-divisions of this type of view. 

1a. It may be held that the ethical judgment itself is a necessary 
condition for the rightness or wrongness, or goodness or badness, 
of the object judged—that, in some one of several possible senses, 
one makes the object judged right or wrong, good or bad, or what- 
ever the ethical predicate may be, by judging it so. 

1b. Or, perhaps not the judgment passed upon it is thus essen- 
tial to the ethical property of the object judged, but rather some 
other aspect of the mental life of the judging subject, for example: 

tb1. the evidence known to the judge bearing upon the probable 
consequences of what is judged, or 

1b2. the stage of development of the judge’s ideals of conduct in 
terms of which he will evaluate consequences. 

Ic. Or perhaps it is the emotional condition of the judge which 
must be considered. 

1d. Perhaps it is his desires or purposes. 

Ie. Perhaps it is his needs. | 

1f. Or it may be some aspect of the social group of which the 
judge is an integral part. 

2. Again, it may be held that what is judged in ethical judgment 
must be considered in relation to its consequences, meaning : 
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2a. its actual consequences, or 

2b. its probable consequences relative to some selected mass 
of evidence. (This point may, but need not, come to the same thing 
as point Ibr.) 

2c. and 2d. It may be held that what is judged must be con- 
sidered in relation to the actual, or the probable, consequences 
which follow upon this judgment of it. (Such a view would fall, 
also, under the above classification, 1a.) 

3. It may be the motive from which a bit of conduct in question 
springs which must be considered. | 

4. Or it may be the purpose or purposes under which it is 
planned. 

Possible interrelationships between the various types of ethical 
relativity thus listed become too complicated to repay study in the 
abstract, but in what follows something will be seen of one par- 
ticular pattern in which they may be connected. I shall seek to 
show that each of them is to be asserted, in a properly qualified 
manner, within the view I propose, but without denying a real 
basis for objectivity, also, in the field. 


III 


1a. In the first place, granted the central thesis I am proposing, 
there is clearly one sense in which an ethical judgment is always 
a necessary condition for the ethical value of the object which it 
judges. (The same thing may sometimes be said of some ethical 
judgments in a second additional sense which will be considered 
below under 2c and d.) That is, it is always the case that the fact 
that ethical judgment is being passed upon an object is a necessary 
condition for the significance of ethical distinctions with regard 
to that object. In general, though there are exceptions to the rule 
(cf. 2c and d below) it is not necessary, in order that some given 
object for consideration should be an ethical value of a given sort, 
that it should be judged to have just that value. For example, for 
an act to be right it is not necessary that it should be judged to be 
right. Of this more later. But, on the view here proposed, it is 
necessary in order that any given object should have any ethical 
value at all that it should be brought into the context of judicial 
deliberation. For only there can it be a candidate for inclusion in 
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a pattern of the good—a possible element in an object of reason- 
able deliberate choice and decision. In one sense, then, it is true 
without exception that there is nothing either right or wrong but 
thinking, i.e., deliberation, makes it so. 

tbr. But ethical values are not only dependent for their exist- 
ence upon relationship to some act or other of practical delibera- 
tion considered merely as such. Also they depend upon the detailed 
character of the particular occasion of deliberation in which they 
are involved, and in a variety of ways. And, first, here, they depend 
in certain ways upon the judgments of fact made by the delib- 
erator. For example, what is judged a total impossibility must be 
ethically valueless relatively to the judge in question for the reason 
that deliberation cannot, as such, return to and dwell upon the 
impossible. This would be day-dreaming, and not deliberation. So, 
without any full analysis of the complexities of the situation, it 
may be seen at once that ethical values as here conceived must be 
relative to the particular deliberator in that what they may be must 
depend upon the evidence which he entertains in mind with regard 
to the possibilities and probabilities of the future which opens up 
before him, and which is the particular world for ethically sig- 
nificant distinctions which his deliberation of the moment brings 
into being. 

But it may be well to call to mind at once a certain logical 
analogy here. Probabilities, generally, are ‘relative to evidence’ ; 
but they are commonly held to be quite objectively so in the sense 
that, given certain evidence, the degree of probability that attaches 
to a certain conclusion to which that evidence is relevant does so 
quite truly and quite independently of any judgment to the effect 
that it does. The relativity of ethical values to evidence after the 
manner just considered is not identical with, though it is partially 
dependent upon, the relativity of probabilities to evidence. But the 
analogy with simple probability judgments may suggest that a 
similar kind of objectivity for ethical judgments has not been ruled 
out of question. 

1b2. Open minded and reasonable evaluation of ‘futures’ among 
which choice is to be made presupposes, further, certain funda- 
mental standards of choice, certain conceptions as to a pattern, or 
set of patterns, to which at least large parts of the future to be 
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chosen may be seen to conform—that is, certain ideals. And it is 
next in order to recognize the fact that ethical values, as here 
conceived, are necessarily relative to the ideals of the deliberator 
in terms of which his decision as to what is the reasonable choice 
to make—what is the good at the moment—must be made. 

This point is to be granted at once, but too much may be made 
of it. For, unlike the dependence of deliberative values upon the 
evidence which the deliberator holds in mind concerning the 
probabilities of the futures which he contemplates, dependence 
upon ideals may seem to mean dependence on what is wholly be- 
yond rational criticism of any sort. Almost every theory admits 
that, given certain ideals, one course of conduct may be quite 


demonstrably, in view of the probabilities at the moment, more in > 


accordance with these ideals than another such course. So much 
objectivity in the ethical relativity which the present point involves 
is easily granted. But the ideals themselves, which are to be taken 
as the premises for such demonstrations, may seem to have a 
certain absoluteness about them, requiring that they be recognized 
as axiomatic or as arbitrary in character (if there is really any 
difference between these two interpretations). Or, the suggestion 
may be made that they have a status analogous to that of the mathe- 
matician’s, or the logician’s postulates.® | 

But though complicated and much discussed questions are in- 
volved here, which cannot be dismissed by any passing comment, 
it is relevant to recall that, as a matter of fact, ideals may be 
formulated and reconsidered (and the close connection between 
these two procedures Socrates demonstrated to ancient Athens). 
And if the task of carrying on such self-criticism to the point 
where a truly rational and open-minded choice of ideals may be 


* The reference, of course, is to D. C. Williams’ “Ethics as Pure Postu- 
late”, Philosophical Review XLII, July 1933. But recognition is taken be- 
low of this writer’s more recent change from the view of this earlier 
paper to one whose logic is more closely allied to that of the view I 
propose. And I would suggest that in his “The Relation Between Ethics 
and Political Science”, International Journal of Ethics XLVII, No. 2, Jan. 
1937, Charner Perry seems to move in a similar direction away from his 
former most carefully qualified view concerning “The Arbitrary as the 
Basis for Morality”, International Journal of Ethics XLII, Jan. 1933; and 
that Williams is right in claiming for B. Savery’s view as expressed in 
“The Relativity of Value”, Journal of Philosophy XXXIV, Feb. 18, 1937, 
a kinship with Williams’ later view rather than with his and with Perry's 
earlier positions, which Savery chooses to say he finds somewhat congenial. 
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made often seems so arduous, if not quite endless, as to give way 
to a choice which is arbitrary, it is not, as Charner Perry has 
observed, that one lacks a haunting sense of what sort of thing 
would constitute “relevant and sufficient reasons” for such choices, 
_ could we but find them.* And may it not be that, in fact, arbitrari- 
ness in such matters may be avoided in proportion as the concept 
of what relevant and sufficient reason means here is sharpened 
and more clearly defined? I think this is the case, and that the 
required criterion for the choice is just the question: Do or do 
not the ideals in question contribute to the marking out of a pro- 
gram for action which exemplifies the nature of the good? Accord- 
ing to the central view which has been stated above, it is only 
when this question is answerable in the affirmative that ideals 
contribute to the determination of ethical values; and real ethical 
values are thus relative only to the ideals of the moment which can 
stand this test of being the reasonable ideals for the moment—a 
test which, upon examination, reveals itself to be sufficiently 
determinate to be applicable and significant. But before this con- 
tention is further clarified, consider basic principles with regard to 
one or two other forms of ethical relativity. 

Ic. When Westermark writes of ethical relativity it is relativity 
to the emotions of the individual passing a judgment of approval 
or disapproval to which he refers. For him such ethical judgments 
simply “express” a certain disinterested and impartial retributive 
emotion. There is much truth in this view, I believe, so far as 
keeping an accurate record of the way in which such words as 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are often used among men is concerned. But 
I am directing attention to a different question. I would put it by 
saying that the retributive emotions of approval and disapproval, 
crude or enlightened, and the conceptual and linguistic burden 
they bear, are not the theme here at all except as they enter the 
arena of deliberation and planning—as, to be sure, they very 
importantly do. And here, I suggest, their status is fundamentally 
the same as that of other emotions. 

And as for emotions generally, they tend to bring to mind ideas 
in some sense ‘congruent’ with them, or linked in, or ‘associated’ 


‘Charner M. Perry, loc. cit. 
*Edward Westermark, Ethical k Relativity, Ch. 5. 
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with them by past experience. Also, they may be built up around 
purposes, as in the case of Westermark’s retributive emotions 
which favor beneficent acts towards beneficent living agents in 
one’s environment, and the opposite sort of requital in kind to the 
harmful agent. In fact, all the ways in which emotions affect 
deliberation constitute a very long chapter in psychology, normal 
and abnormal. But just in so far as what one takes cognizance of 
is altered by emotion, in so far as deliberative attention is emo- 
tionally focused or narrowed or stimulated, or relevant memories 
are quickened or dispelled, so far, evidently, ethical judgments 
must become relative to, dependent upon, the emotional condition 
of the judge, since, on the view suggested here, any ethical judg- 
ment is a proposal as to how to choose amongst the deliberatively 
envisioned possibilities of the moment. 

Thus the ‘wrong!’ directed at some act so as to be expressive 
merely of emotion felt is not, as such, an ethical judgment at all, 
but a sort of a curse. But if it blinds the mind to almost any 
prospect but that of attack upon and destruction of the agent of 
the act, it affects ethical values by extremely limiting the field of 
possible deliberative choice, and hence of possible examplification 
of the nature of the good. And such, in general, is the bearing of 
the emotions of the judge upon the ethical judgments he passes. 
His emotions limit and shape the realm of alternatives, the ethical 
world, within which he may find exemplified that form and nature 
of the good to which all ethical judgments ultimately refer. 

1d. As has been just suggested already, it is not easy to draw 
sharp lines to separate emotion and desire and interest and pur- 
pose. Though such terms may be variously defined, the things of 
which they speak shade very gradually into one another. But as 
one moves into the psychological quarter most often indicated by 
such terms as interest and purpose a new type of ethical relativity 
_ comes to view. For interests and purposes tend to be selective 
rather than exclusive or directive influences upon the development 
of deliberation. When there are many possibilities before me, I 
may find that this and this and this, in particular, appeal to me and 
excite me to striving in their favor, in preference to and in contrast 
with other possibilities. Such is the work and influence of interest. 
And we may recall at once that William James has said that no 
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such claim upon deliberation should be neglected, while it is per- 
haps in part the same point which Perry expresses by saying that 
interest is value.® 

Now it must be clear that from the point of view of this paper 
ethical judgments made out of relation to interests and desires 
would be impossible, since such judgments are essentially guides 
to deliberate choice, and in fact we do and must choose among 
things we are interested in. And what kind of right of precedence 
can one interest have over another? The fact is that they all com- 
mand a degree of attention, and that deliberation shows a tendency 
to seek to include the claims of all in the plan or plans it is to 
develop. The result is, then, that due to the agency of the delibera- 
tor’s interests his ethical world and world of deliberation comes 
to be deepened and more carefully studied with respect to its 
possible developments and patterns of integrated behavior. While 
emotions tend to circumscribe, and force into a given direction, 
the field of deliberation, and therefore of ethical values, desires 
and interests and purposes tend to project this field farther into 
the future, and more thoroughly to articulate its internal structure. 
The pattern of what is the instance of the good upon any stated 
occasion of deliberation would not be what it is apart from these 
two influences upon the whole field of alternatives from which 
alone that which is the good at the moment may be chosen by 
correct ethical judgments. 

Ie. But it has recently been the contribution of Dr. Richard 
Cabot and others to stress the fact that behind interests lie needs, 
and that mature deliberation must become aware of this fact and 
its significance.” | 

‘William James, The Will to Believe and Other Essays 192-197. It 


should be noted that, in opposition to the view I have just stated Perry 
— that interest is essentially preference, General Theory of Value, 
assim. 

"Richard Cabot, The Meaning of Right and Wrong. Launcelot Hog 
Retreat from Reason. H. C. Brown, “Ethics from the View Point o 
Modern Science”, Journal of Philosophy, XXXIV, No. 5, Mar. 4, 1937. 
Cabot stresses a somewhat individualistically-conceived, central, psychological 
need of “growth”; Hogben draws attention to biological needs as a truly 
conceived scientific method might reveal these; and Prof. Brown em- 
Phasizes men’s need for education by suitable social, and particularly 
economic, institutions if they are to find in a well organized and “well 
oiled” social mechanism (to use his metaphor) healthy expression for 
their basic “will to live socially”. Each man seeks the aid of scientific 
research for the better interpretation of human needs, and hence helps 
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A need is not for what I merely desire but for what I must 
persist in desiring, or come inevitably to desire often. Then clearly 
it is such needs, and desires and interests which are also such 
needs, which must come to play the leading role, after the manner 
of interests and desires in general, in experienced deliberation, 
The scientific study of human needs through biology, psychology, 
and the social sciences, has already done something, and should 
soon do much more, towards the establishment of a stronger and 
happier morality. 

1f. The inclusion of the social sciences in the above statement 
reflects a recognition of the fact that human desires and needs are 
largely functions of social life. The Hottentot does not need much 
clothing. Even in the warmest summer the unemployed American 
does—reasonably respectable clothing. Many other types of illus- 
trations could be given, of course, but the topic will not be studied 
here, though I would fully acknowledge its importance. 

In a word, relativity to interests implies relativity to needs, and 
to the social conditions by which needs are shaped. 


IV 


But it will be well and convenient for the purposes of exposition 
now to stem for a moment the rush of recognitions of ethical 
relativity in a variety of forms in order to acknowledge explicitly 
a basis for significant ethical objectivity in the midst of this rela- 
tivity. In a word, this lies in the fact that developed rational 
deliberation becomes of necessity self-transcendent in character. 
Bradley has held that the inevitable moral aim is self, but, more 
than that, a whole self, and, further, an infinite self.8 I think this 
is another terminology for recognizing the simple fact now to be 
described (which has, no doubt, less simple metaphysical implica- 
tions, though I hardly think they are Bradleian). 

Perhaps the analogy of predictive probability judgments will 
be useful once more at this point. To take a well worn example, 


to mark a path towards “scientific morality”, and a path, in each case, I 
think, which is much in need of further investigation under the light of a 
clear recognition of the place of such studies within the field of ethical 
research. I would suggest that nothing but confusion could result from 
equating such studies with the whole realm of ethical research. 

*F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, Ch. II. 
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suppose I say that ‘As things look now, it is very likely to rain 
before nightfall’. Half an hour later I notice the thinning of the 
clouds and the patches of blue, and I make a different judgment. 
Here it is still as true as it ever was that the data considered be- 
fore render rain the likely alternative: there is no reason to con- 
tradict the former judgment, whose truth remains as an excel- 
lent example of a meaning of objective relativity. But I go on to 
the formulation of another judgment, concerning the probabili- 
ties relative to more data—if possible a judgment no less correct 
than the former one, and, incidentally, more useful. 

Now a sequence of occasions of practical deliberation and 
ethical judgment exhibits some similarity to such a sequence of 
probability judgments. Upon one such occasion, on the basis of 
certain considerations (to use the most inclusive term available) 
judgment is passed in favor of a certain line of action; accord- 
ingly a certain apparently possible future is chosen; and thus a 
solution to the problem of the moment is found. Thus what is 
quite truly the exemplification of the good at the moment (in 
accordance with the definition I am proposing) may be deter- 
mined. But it may be that, as later deliberation encounters further 
considerations, the chosen line of action comes to appear an im- 
possibility (or to be otherwise discredited for deliberation). And 
if this does take place, clearly a new solution to a new problem 
is to be sought. No criticism of the old solution as such is im- 
plied. But it is necessary to pass on to the new problem. 

But, be it noted, at one point in such a development, the analogy 
with the sequence of probability judgments. breaks down. For the 
deliberator has no choice but to accept the new practical problem 
if he is to remain in the realm of deliberation at all. The old solu- 
tion is simply a solution for deliberation no longer. It was, but 
it is not, for the old problem has disappeared. But an ‘old’ proba- 
bility problem is forever what it was, and its solution is forever 
a real probability on the data of that problem. The analogy, there- 
fore, should be stated, and limited, in this way: A sequence of 
acts of deliberation and ethical judgment is necessarily progres- 
sive, and yet not retroactively critical, much as a sequence of 


probability judgments of the type indicated may be, but need not 
be. 
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But some of the consequences of the difference thus recognized 
are very important. For the deliberator can have no way of know- 
ing just how soon and how often revision of deliberate plans and 
intentions must be made if an attitude of deliberation is to be 
continued. But the conception of adherence to the good, and to the 
dictate of reasonable deliberation whatever this may be, is the 
conception of adherence to a form of action which may be exem- 
plified equally well, if materially in a very different manner, upon 
any occasion of deliberation what so ever. And it has been as- 
sumed that the deliberator and ethical judge has already pro- 
ceeded under the conception of adherence to the good (since this 
is what it means to pass ethical judgment). He has, then, been 
committed, for now, and for the future, to reasonable delibera- 
tion, and therefore, a fortiori, to deliberation considered simply 
as such. Therefore, learning from experience, that later delibera- 
tion often gives very different conclusions than does earlier, and 
realizing that one commitment to reasonable deliberation is com- 
mitment to continued deliberation and its results when they come 
to view, the reasonable deliberator sees his present world of de- 
liberation as internally related to what, in a sense, lies beyond it, 
that is to entities not now comprehensible except as the unknown 
end terms of a known relation. 

As for the nature of this relation, it may be further character- 
ized as follows. Because reasonable deliberation now implies con- 
tinued, reasonable deliberation upon occasions for deliberation to 
come, such occasions become part of the future which present 
deliberation must contemplate, seeking a reasonable way of action 
through it. And though the full development of such coming oc- 
casions of deliberation cannot now be forecast, this much may be 
known in connection with them. Jn the first place, the deliberator’s 
present ideals must be honestly and consistently applied to his 
present clearly conceivable prospects, and implications for the 
detailed choices of the moment faithfully traced out, or else these 
choices will not bear confrontation with the same ideals in the 
deliberative moments which are to come, and, as has been seen, 
are known now to be coming. Second, the deliberator must at 
present estimate and calculate lines of probable consequences 
among which to trace out the implications of ideals on as broad 
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a base of evidence and data bearing upon such probabilities as is 
obtainable. Otherwise the directions of these implications are very 
surely foredoomed to reversal or alteration shortly, and may now 
be known to be so, and hence to be illusory rather than real guides 
into the future into which the deliberator is moving. Finally, in 
the third place, plans must be so laid as to respect basic human 
interests and needs, and needs especially. For emotions may come 
and go. They heat and color and limit and distort deliberation. 
But they win, as such, decreasing consideration from increasingly 
mature deliberation. And much the same thing may be said of 
the more capricious interests—the “unnecessary pleasures” of Epi- 
curus, though doubtless his use of the category was poorly 
founded, and rather too inclusive. Needs, however, are another 
thing, and may give a different status to those emotions and those 
interests which they bring with them. For these may be now 
known to hold the future as well as the present—to demand con- 
sideration in deliberation to come as they do now—and hence to 
demand full present respect if real plans are to be laid for the 
real future where this is as comprehensively surveyed as reason- 
able deliberation is called upon to survey it. 

Nor is it to be neglected that the foregoing three points must 
be considered in their relation to one another. The lines of prob- 
able consequences of ideals which require consideration are those 
which affect basic human needs. The needs to be considered are 
those which will persist in conjunction with the ideals which are 
proposed. And the ideals must be such that, in well founded 
probability, they will not deny fulfilment to needs which will 
accompany them. To avoid mere repetition, may I refer the reader 
to an earlier paper for a more extended treatment of this pattern 
of relationships.® 

Such, then, are certain aspects of the meaning for present 
reasonable deliberation of its internal relation to largely unknown 
occasions of deliberation to come. And because of this relation 

*The preceding two paragraphs are a summary restatement of points 
which have been more fully made by the present writer in the essay 
referred to above, “A Definition of the Good”. I now prefer the present 
form of statement on the point of its analysis of the “self-transcendence” 


of acts of reasonable deliberation. I cannot see, however, that this new 


analysis alters essentially the general conclusions previously more com- 
pletely stated. 
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‘the good’ acquires a more determinate meaning, and ethical judg- 
ments a far more fully discernible, if still quite formal, objective 
reference. Reasonable deliberation implies, it appears; (1) the 
principle of honesty and consistency with ideals; (2) “the moral 
obligation to be intelligent”; and (3) respect for man’s natural 
needs and deep desires. The good at any given moment is the plan 
of life then and there laid in true accordance with these prin- 
ciples—the principles of the unchanging ‘moral law’—as above 
interpreted and interrelated to one another. Such would be my 
answer to Prof. Charner Perry’s contention regarding the “bot- 
tomless pit” into which deliberation must plunge if it seeks to 
pursue the will-o’-the-wisp of a sense of sufficient reason for prac- 
tical decisions, and also to the related contention that there can 
be no constant structure or pattern in various exemplifications of 
the nature of the good as here defined which is sufficient to give 
a really significant objective reference to ethical judgments as 
these are here interpreted.” 
V 


It is now possible to continue consideration of several types of 
ethical relativity which were listed at the outset in this paper, but 
which have not been discussed as yet. 

2a. and b. Bertrand Russell has suggested that not actual, but 
rather truly probable consequences enter into the determination 
of the right act.‘ He would have us say that it is the ‘fortunate’ 
or the ‘unfortunate’ act which is determined by actual conse- 
quences. A similar, though not identical, distinction is required 
from the point of view of this paper, as follows. 

It has just been shown how the way of the good is the way of 
careful calculation of the results which will follow upon the mak- 
ing of this practical decision or that, and of choice in the light 
of well founded probabilities of this sort. And it has been asserted 
that the predicate, ‘right’, as applied to action, along with all other 
ethical predicates, refers the object judged to a certain place or 
role within the way of the good. Rightness, then, together with 
all ethical values, must be relative to probable (and not to actual), 

*Charner Perry, “The Arbitrary as a Basis for Rational Morality”, 


International Journal of Ethics XLIII, No. 2, Jan. 1933. 
"Bertrand Russell, Philosophical Studies 22-24. 
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consequences, This fact is the basis upon which most of the dis- 
cussion of the remainder of this paper rests. 

However there is, in a sense, a place for a conception of the 
fortunate act, and of other events as fortunate, in the ethical out- 
look. That is, I may consider an act not in relation to its own 
intention and its probable results relative to the evidence enter- 
tained in the deliberation of its agent (of which, perhaps, I am 
in no position to form a just estimate) but rather in relation to 
probable results relatively to my present deliberation. Then the 
moral quality of the act in question relatively to the agent who 
chooses to perform it (with which a judgment of right or wrong 
is concerned, as Russell has held) is simply left out of considera- 
tion completely. And I may perhaps express this by saying that 
I am not considering the act’s intended consequences, but its 
actual ones, though the phrasing of the later half of this state- 
ment would not be strictly correct. But manifestly such considera- 
tion of many actions, one’s own sometimes, and very often those 
of others, and also the same sort of consideration of other events, 
is often ethically necessary and important. And when this is the 
case, just such a mode of evaluation seems to be aptly enough 
indicated by saying that it raises the question ‘Is the act (or other 
event) fortunate 

Thus sometimes I see that my own past right actions develop 
unfortunate consequences, as they appear in the light of later 
experience and study. They fitted into the pattern of what was 
the good relative to that earlier occasion of deliberation, but now 
some of their consequences, and perhaps even some which were 
then foreseen, appear as running counter to what is the good 
intention for me today. To act rightly now, consequently, I must 
in a sense declare war upon my past self even where it acted 
rightly, or loyally to the good in accordance with its lights. And, 
by the same principle, my alliance with, or opposition to, the 
practical programs of other men cannot be dictated by a con- 
sideration of the rightness or wrongness of their actions, and by 
this alone. In this sense I must face them with the attitude ex- 
pressed in such statements as “By their fruits ye shall know 
them” and, “The road to Hell is paved with good intentions”. 

Now there, are, of course, many considerations which should 
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be brought into the picture here, and particularly the fact that for 
the most part right actions do prove fortunate actions. If my 
friend keeps acting rightly I shall find many of his actions fortu- 
nate. And perhaps I shall ultimately find some of them so which 
do not so appear to me now. It is possible that he may be wiser 
than I; and I must recognize this fact as a principle of tolerance, 
But it is not a principle of uncritical tolerance. It is also a pos- 
sibility that I may have been wiser than he. There will remain 
occasions when good men must oppose each other outright—in 
mutual respect, be it hoped, and yet perhaps in some kind of 
moral equivalent for war. 

2c. and d. Another type of ethical relativity, which can only 
be given barest mention here, comes to view in the light of the 
fact that conventions supported by social sentiments of approval 
and disapproval are indispensable principles of order and mutual 
understanding in any society within which the good life may be 
lived. Consequently the results of undermining the force of such 
conventions by any ‘improper’ act or judgment must always be 
considered most carefully. If I judge a conventionally disapproved 
type of action right, what will be the probable effect upon the 
moral attitudes of others around me? The fortunate or unfortu- 
nate character of an action often depends upon such considerations 
regarding it and its accompanying judgment, and sometimes its 
rightness or wrongness may also. Here is the special sense in 
which an ethical judgment (in view of the consequences which 
follow from it) sometimes contributes to the determination of its 
own truth or falsity; and if it should be found that the logical 
“theory of types” is thus violated, then the formulation of the 
principle involved in this theory requires reconsideration in its 
relation to ethical judgments. 

3. Something has been said already concerning the relativity 
of ethical judgments to motives, since desires and interests and 
needs may be motives. To speak of them under the latter name, 
however, brings out another aspect of the situation with regard 
to them which may now be recognized, if most briefly. Consid- 
ered as directive causal influences in the world of human action 
which deliberation contemplates, such things must be seen as for- 
tunate or unfortunate influences, as the case may be. 
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Good motivation never suffices to define any ethical value. If 
love is a largely fortunate ‘drive’ in human affairs, the loving act 
may yet fail to be the right one, or the fortunate one. Kant was 
wrong here in taking the distinction to be a necessary separation. 
The loving act is usually fortunate. And it is usually right—where 
its intention is right. This is one of the conditions under which 
it may be fortunate. But the question of ethical value is the ques- 
tion of fitting into the pattern of the way of the good, and how- 
ever generally any given type of motivation tends to do this, 
occasions may always arise where it fails to do so. The fortunate 
motives must be cultivated; and they must be held subject to con- 
stant criticism on the standard of the good. 

4. Finally consider relativity to purposes. By the purpose under 
which a given course of conduct is planned various things might 
be intended. One might mean the ultimate ‘ends-in-view’ involved, 
where these are conceived in abstraction from the means and path- 
ways of action which lead to them. But, on the view here devel- 
oped, such ends do not justify the means, in any sense, however 
fully studied. The ‘justification’ of ends and means alike is in 
terms of their fitting together into a total projected program for 
practice, or complex deliberate intention, which, at the moment, 
embodies the form of the good. 

But if by ‘the purpose of an act’ one means the complete inten- 
tion of the act, and if this is an exemplification of the nature of 
the good, then the act is justified by its purpose, and in fact all 
ethical values are relative primarily to such purpose. All other 
forms of ethical relativity are derivative from this one. 


VI 


Basic principles with regard to ethical relativity of a variety 
of special sorts having now been stated, it may be worthwhile to 
conclude with some comments on the logic of the situation as a 
whole. This may be done by comparing the kind of objectivity 
in relativity which has been discovered with that which Professor 
R. B. Perry finds in the field of value judgments as he develops 
his interest theory of value. 

Though value is, for Perry, a relational property of an object 
consisting in the interest which some subject takes in that object, 
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and thus quite non-existent except where there is some subject 
to take such an interest, yet he is much concerned to assert the 
objectivity of value in a number of senses. Without attempting 
to consider by any means all phases of the discussion, note the 
following points in Perry’s case. 

1. “If a is the object of an interest r, then a has value inde- 
pendently of any judgment to that effect, by M (the subject hay- 
ing interest r in a) or by any other judge.”” 

2. In the same situation, a recognition of the value of a is 
equally binding upon M and upon every other judge of values, 
In this sense, the value of a is an absolute fact.*® 

Now it is not to be forgotten that these are propositions in the 
“general theory of value”, having implications for the theory of 
conduct in the writer’s mind no doubt, but yet not addressed di- 
rectly or primarily to the solution of ethical problems. I shall 
consider them here simply for the sake of an understanding of 
the form of relativity in the logic of judgments of value which 
Perry’s view involves, and not at all to criticize that view, either 
on its own grounds, or on the grounds of its adequacy for de- 
velopment into an approach to ethical questions. 

Be it noted, then, first, that a proposition very similar to the 
first of these two from Perry may be asserted of ethical values 
as conceived in the present paper. That is, it may be said here 
‘that any ethical value attaches to any object to which it does at- 
tach quite independently of any judgment at all to the effect that 
it does so (with the exception of the few cases in which the con- 
sequences of passing such a judgment so affect social conventions 
as to affect the truth of that judgment). The object judged just 
is or is not a part of the reasonable plan of procedure for the 
moment, or, an element of the good for the moment, whether or 
not it is judged so, 

However, the kind of ‘object’ to which ethical judgments ascribe 
ethical predicates exist, as I hold, only in deliberation, and Perry 
denies such a view with regard to objects of interests as he con- 


*R. B. Perry, “Value as an Objective Predicate”, Journal of Philosophy 
XXVIII, No. 18, Aug. 27, 1931, p. 478. The inserted parenthesis is mine. 
* Op. cit. 478. Cf. also “Value and Its Moving Appeal”, Philosophical 
Review XLI, July 1932, No. 4., and in particular such statements as, “In- 
terests are interests even though (as in the case of my dormant interests 
or the interests of other persons) I am not moved by them” op. cit. 344 ff. 
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ceives these terms.’* Thus, as has been noted above, ethical values 
are not, I think, independent of the general fact that ethical judg- 
ments (of some kind or other) are being passed, as Perry’s values 
are; and this fact, combined with the fact of the way in which 
ethical values are relative to the particular context of deliberation 
in which ethical judgments of one kind or another are being 
passed at a given moment, makes it impossible here to assert a 
proposition analogous to the second one from Perry listed above. 
Rather my position is analogous to that which D. C. Williams 
has recently adopted in his modified interest-theory of value. He 
would follow Perry very largely, he says, “except in one subtle 
but essential respect”. He continues: “According to Prof. Perry, 
if I understand him, when I say, ‘x is good to such and such a 
degree’ I mean that x to such and such a degree satisfies some 
interest of somebody, everybody counting for one and nobody 
counting for more than one. According to our present theory, 
when I say ‘x is good’ I mean, if I really do mean it and am not 
bulldozed by authority or habit, that x accords with an interest or 
purpose at present actually on some level motivating me. That 
what I truly call good may indeed be congruous with what others 
truly call good is a happy material truth not entailed by our defini- 
tion of ‘good’.”*® Now it seems to me that there is a real difference 
between saying that value is “any object of any interest” and 
saying that it is satisfaction of interest. But my concern here is 
primarily with Williams’ statement of his own position. The view 
I propose (upon, may I insist, a rather different subject, namely 
ethical values conceived as values for deliberation) is analogous 
with his in that, as I maintain, a judgment of ethical value neces- 
sarily asserts of the object judged a relation to the judging sub- 
ject, though one of a much more complicated sort than that con- 
stituted by an interest on the part of that subject in the object 
in question. In a word, this relation is that of finding a certain 
kind of a place in that total plan or program for action which is 
the good—which illustrates the form of the good—upon the oc- 
casion of deliberation in question, where this occasion is the con- 
temporary one in the life of the judging subject. All that has 
*R. B. Perry, General wt he Value, Sec.1 


36. 
*D. C. Williams, “The Indefinability of ‘Good’”, Philosophical Review 
XLVI, No. 4, July 1937. 
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been said in this paper may be considered an attempt to define 
the general conditions under which such relations hold. 

It follows, then, that what I judge quite truly to be of a certain 
ethical value, you may, perhaps, as “a happy material truth”, 
judge likewise, and even be bound to do so if you are to judge 
truly of the same matter at all. But such correspondence of judg- 
ment is in no way universally necessary and assured. This is the 
reason why “time makes ancient good uncouth”, and why, too, 
good men may have to stand in real ethical opposition to one 
another, as has been suggested above. 

It is not, be it noted, that every ethical judgment is of the type, 
‘This is a case of virtue (or deserving of some other ethical 
predicate) for me’. If such a judgment were true, then you would 
have to recognize the same thing as virtuous, relatively to me, 
if you were to judge, and judge truly, of the matter. But my 
judgment is of the type, “This is a case of virtue’, where the 
ethical predicate in question means a certain relation to me and 
my deliberation. Thus, if the disposition in question is virtuous, 
it is so absolutely, in that it absolutely does stand in the requisite 
relation to the judging subject. But it may fail to stand in the 
same relation to any other judging subject, since emotions and 
interests and ideals and factual information, and all the other 
factors upon which the deliberative situation has been seen to 
depend, may vary so much from man to man and from time to 
time; and therefore it may be that no other judging subject may 
judge truly as virtuous just this which I so judge. 


VII 


However in all this it is not to be forgotten that the deliberative 
attitude and the deliberative problem are a socially developed 
attitude and problem, and that for every intelligent and loving 
man the question, ‘How shall I act?’ is also, very largely, the 
question, ‘How shall we act?’. The program of the good emerges 
necessarily, where it is envisaged at all, as my plan of loyalty to 
the beloved community, and this fact is most important in secur- 
ing the actual partial constancy and community of detailed ethical 
values. It is in large measure for this reason that the world of 
ethical values, in a sense recreated a-new upon each occasion of 
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practical deliberation—a little like Descartes’ world of extension 
continually recreated by God—yet retains not only abiding formal 
principles of its objectivity, as has been shown, but also, as a 
happy material coincidence if you will, many further rather en- 
during details of the meaning of human goodness. These have 
often been studied most revealingly, I think, under the false con- 
ception that they are eternal “intrinsic values”, embodied, as it 
may be said, in “the concrete ethical a priori’. But the topic of 
the nature of “valuational space” in the modern weste:a world is 
not one upon which the present paper may enter. 


Joun A. CLARK 
EarRtHAM COLLEGE 
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KIERKEGAARD AND CLASSIC PHILOSOPHY 


INCE the end of the world war, the works of Soren Kierke- 
gaard have been translated into every major European lan- 
guage except English, and, following the leadership of Professor 
Hollander and Professor Swenson, it is to be hoped that this 
gap will soon be adequately filled. These works have already borne 
fruit in many diverse fields of intellectual endeavor. In Germany 
a school of Existenz-philosophie has arisen which adopts Kierke- 
gaardian concepts and terminology as its specific point of de- 
parture, and in the work of Heidegger Kierkegaard seems to 
have fundamentally altered the direction of phenomenological 
thought. The latest school of Protestant theology has been most 
deeply affected by Kierkegaard’s religious speculations and looks 
upon him as a teacher and guide, though Catholic writers, such 
as Przywara, showing an equal interest, and pointing with effect 
to his bitter attack upon the Danish Lutheran Church, claim that 
his thought is essentially Catholic. In the Scandinavian countries, 
since the time of his death, his influence has never been restricted 
to academic circles. Through Ibsen his ideas have been brought 
before a world wide audience. In France his thought has received 
sensitive and penetrating criticism from J. Wahl and others. Now 
at last his philosophy is receiving widespread attention from 
English and American writers. It is, indeed, difficult to point to 
any single modern philosopher whose influence is at present being 
more widely felt. Surely we must conclude that his reflections 
answer some deep and universal need of the contemporary mind. 
What is this need? To what extent does Kierkegaard really 
satisfy it? What is his relevance to the present philosophic scene? 
Reference to the growing mass of Kierkegaard literature at 
once suggests a highly plausible answer. The modern mind, we 
tend to say, has outgrown the rationalistic type of speculation 
derived ultimately from the Greeks, and is now, following the 
leadership of science, attempting to become thoroughly and 
radically empirical. This involves a break with the major tenets 
of classic philosophy. In place of reason as the guiding faculty 
of man, we find modern thinkers, such as Nietzsche, substituting 
will, and clearly subordinating reason, with the pragmatists, to 
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the position of a tool or instrument. In place of the fixed, timeless 
character of ancient thought, we find modern philosophy, as in 
Bergson, incurably temporalistic and evolutionary in character. 
The finished block universe of the great tradition can no longer 
be fitted to the facts: hence such typical modern conceptions as 
the pluralistic world of James and others. It is therefore easy to 
understand the appeal of Kierkegaard to the modern mentality 
and his relevance to the contemporary situation in philosophy, 
for in him all the peculiarly modern features of modern thought 
are combined together and developed to a unique degree. Thus 
he is a thorough-going irrationalist, proclaiming an incompre- 
hensible paradox as the end of rational thought. This paradox is 
to be embraced by the will as an act of faith. It cannot be under-— 
stood. Kierkegaard is thus a voluntarist with Nietzsche, certainly 
a temporalist with Bergson, and a pluralist with James. 

This view is easily buttressed by statements of the philosopher 
himself, who, in many of his most characteristic conclusions, felt 
himself to be fundamentally at variance with the Greeks, who, on 
the whole, for him, represented a pre-ethical aestheticism express- 
ing itself, for example, in the half-mythical, half-speculative fan- 
cies of Plato. “The existential sphere of the pagan world is essen- 
tially the aesthetic”. Kierkegaard made a serious study of the 
early dialogues of Plato, which resulted in a brilliant Master’s 
thesis completed before he was twenty-eight, during a period 
when, like most of his philosophical contemporaries, he was more 
or less bound by the spell of the mighty Hegel. The conclusions 
to which he was led by this youthful study, however, determined 
his view of the negative function of philosophy, and thus exerted 
a critical influence on the whole course of his later reflections. 

These conclusions may be briefly summarized as follows. In 
spite of the fact that we must largely depend on Plato for our 
knowledge of Socrates, the two must be sharply separated in life 
as well as in teaching. There is really nothing in common between 
them. Plato is a speculative thinker who must find an answer to 
the questions of Socrates. When he cannot do so he imagines one 
in the form of a myth. In spite of the fact that most of Plato’s 
myths are put in the mouth of Socrates, the latter, in reality, told 


* Postscr. 11 Gesammelte Werke, Diederichs, Jena, 1925, p. 114. 
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no myths. He had no interest in speculation, and never, in any 
sense answered a question. Knowing only that he did not know, 
he went about ironically calling forth the same sort of “know- 
ledge” in others. Thus he represents the “infinite, absolute nega- 
tivity”.? There is no fixed concept in which the Socratic dialectic 
fails to find a contradiction, no concrete institution or ideal from 
which his subjective irony does not find means of separating itself. 
Even his daimon is negative, never asserting or confirming but al- 
ways restraining and inhibiting. As Hegel says in his Geschichte der 
Philosophie, Socrates represents the emergence of a new “sub- 
jective reflection” (120) destined to destroy the unselfconscious 
or immediate group-morality of antiquity. But unlike Hegel, 
Kierkegaard rejects the conception of a higher synthesis, and 
refuses to see in Socrates’ trial and death a tragic situation in 
which there is justification on both sides. Socrates is right and 
his accusers wrong, for reason can get no further than irony, 
which “grasps everything as possibility and to this extent lives 
outside the reality of personal existence in the realm of pure 
possibility”.* When honest with itself, however, it returns to the 
reality of personal life. Socrates, as Kierkegaard finally convinced 
himself, was concerned with this alone, and is therefore the first 
existential thinker, teaching only what can be actually reduplicated 
in his personal life, and avoiding all external speculations The 
whole positive content of Socratic doctrine, the distinction between 
knowledge and opinion, the reality of the good, the universal as- 
piration towards the good, the supremacy of certain goods over 
others, the unity of the virtues, the identity of virtue and knowledge 
is thus brushed aside as the speculative invention of Plato. 

Kierkegaard’s ingenious attempt in his Master’s thesis to de- 
fend this negative Socrates against the evidence of contempo- 
raries like Xenophon, Aristophanes, Plato and Aristotle, all of 
whom saw in him much more than an empty irony, only shows 
the lengths to which “higher criticism” can go in dismissing facts 
in the interest of a pre-judged interpretation. Xenophon is thrown 
out as a plodding philistine who read into Socrates his own 

* Der Begriff der Ironie, Kaiser Verlag, 1929, p. 280. 

* Works of Love, Diederichs, 237. 


*Cf. Die Tagebiicher, tr. Haecker, Brenner, 1823, I 405—reduplication 
means “to be what one says”. 
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bourgeois eudaemonism. Plato has to be accused of gross distor- 
tion and misrepresentation in spite of the fact that the true view 
must be based primarily on his writings. Not a word is said of 
the statements of Aristotle. On the whole, we are left with the 
witness of Aristophanes and of Hegel, in spite of the fact that 
the former attributes to Socrates not only ethical teaching, but 
a wealth of cosmological speculation as well, and that the latter 
lived 2000 years after Socrates’ death. The whole notion of the 
single isolated subject existing by himself in an ether of pure 
possibility is foreign to Greek thought, and the paradox of a 
man giving up his life for something about which he literally 
knows nothing in any sense, is foreign not only to Greek culture 
but to the nature of man. The Apology of Socrates is no soliloquy 
addressed to hypothetical possibilities, but an attempt to suggest 
to 501 jurymen present in the flesh, certain real truths which are 
and remain true whatever their subjective opinions and decisions 
may happen to be. Socrates never thought of himself as cut off 
from all being, alone by himself. It is his accusers and self-styled 
judges who by adhering to their own prejudices and opinions, 
cut themselves off from reality, and may thus more appropriately 
be said to be living subjectively alone, with their own opinions. 

In spite of these difficulties and many more which there is no 
time even to mention here, Kierkegaard never abandoned or even 
seriously questioned his youthful Hegelian interpretation of Soc- 
rates.° Throughout his writings, Socrates remains the subjectivist 
who first discovered the ultimate bankruptcy of reason, and then 
retired to his own existence, which he could not know but could 
only embrace ironically as a paradox.® So far as we may judge 
by his diaries, he never took up Plato again for serious study. 
Indeed, in Plato himself he never at any time discovered truth, 
but saw in his writings, apart from. the accidental portrayal of 
Socrates, only artificial speculation after the Hegelian manner, 
combined with a tendency towards myth.’ Aristotle he knew even 
less, though he quotes isolated sentences now and again, mostly from 
the Poetics and the Rhetoric, to show divergences from Chris- 

°Cf. Works of Love 284-85. 


*In 1851 he still speaks of Socrates as “standing for the infinite negative”. 
(Die Tagebiicher II 259.) 


"See Der Begriff der Ironie—especially 62 ff. Phaedo. 
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tianity. In spite of his recognition that Greek thought was pre- 
occupied with motion and change, he never seems to have made 
any careful study of the Physics, the Metaphysics, the De Anima 
or even the Ethics. Of St. Augustine and the early fathers he 
speaks with great respect as theologians, but seems to have entirely 
disregarded their philosophy.* Indeed, judging by his diaries, which 
constantly refer to Spinoza, Hegel and other moderns, there is no 
ground for believing that he ever studied St. Augustine thoroughly 
after the period of his youthful preparation for a theological ex- 
amination which he never completed. There is no indication that he 
was ever familiar with the scholastics, the few comments in his 
diaries resting largely on second-hand impressions. His first read- 
ing of Plato and Hegel had convinced him that philosophy cannot 
get beyond the infinite negativity of Socrates. Thus he never seri- 
ously concerned himself further with the classic tradition. Phil- 
osophy to him meant Spinoza® and Hegel—the building of specu- 
lative systems sub specie aeternitatis in which there is no place for 
change, or ethics, or finite individuality. In this he was of course 
reinforced by the tremendous influence of Hegelian philosophy 
throughout Europe, and the absence of any well grounded repre- 
sentation of classic philosophy, capable of maintaining it amidst 
new surroundings, and defending it against premature synthesis 
and aufgehobensein. Under these circumstances it was not surpris- 
ing that Kierkegaard philosophically capitulated to the Weltgeist, 
and arrived at the eminently Hegelian conclusion that in departing 
from the absolute system he was saying farewell to reason itself. 
His own works, however, provide us with striking evidence to the 
contrary. 

Whatever Hegel’s opinion of them might be, they do contain 
penetrating and accurate descriptions of certain phenomena 
which any man reading them may recognize as being so. They 
are therefore eminently rational in the classic sense of the word, 
for reason or knowledge, as Plato says, “belongs particularly to 
that man amongst us who contrives most exactly to understand 
the peculiar nature of each thing he regards”.?° Kierkegaard’s well- 


Postscr. II 278. 

* Die Tagebiicher II 140, “Rationally, Spinoza fr remains the only conse- 
quential philosopher”. 

Phaedo 65¢e2. 
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deserved reputation as a psychologist rests precisely on his ability 
to lay bare what he calls “qualitative differences” of psychic phe- 
nomena usually confused with one another. Before one can profit- 
ably start to discuss explanations, connections, and origins, one 
must clearly focus what it is one is explaining, connecting, or writ- 
ing the history of.** Like the Greeks Kierkegaard seeks always to 
reveal the essential differences of these underlying empirical struc- 
tures, freeing them from all accidental admixture and approxi- 
mation.’* At one point in his diary he says: “I have nothing to do 
with the particular”, where all is mixed and confused, “but always 
with a principle and an idea.”** Phenomena, such as fear and 
anxiety, for example, only vaguely distinguished by common 
reflection and language, emerge from Kierkegaard’s descriptions 
in their pure or ideal form, free from confusion and intermix- 
ture. He devotes a whole volume to a similar clarification of the 
qualitative difference between the categories of genius and 
apostle. No one carefully reading this volume can fail to recog- 
nize the importance of this essential difference, and the extent 
to which it is slurred over and even ignored in much supposedly 
religious thought. Such fundamental categories as the aesthetic, 
the ethical, and the religious are deeply involved in any man’s 
understanding of the world, yet most of us would find ourselves 
entangled in numberless confusions, if faced with a Socratic 
questioner who should really press the question: what is the 
ethical; what is its qualitative difference; what is its peculiar 
nature ; how is it actually realized? Kierkegaard is such a Socratic 
questioner. He will not rest content with evasions and approxima- 
tions. He will not cease from his efforts until the structure has 
been laid bare in its ideal purity. This arduous pursuit of the 
idea is sustained throughout the whole of Kierkegaard’s published 
writings, and the serious reader cannot fail to emerge with a 
deeper understanding of essential differences which are merged, 
adulterated, and rarely distinguished with clarity in the confused 
flux of life. 

The results to which he was led by the application of this de- 


*“Tt is the implacable clinging to the absolute and to absolute distinctions 
that makes a good dialectician”, Brocken 90. 

* Cf. Sophistic Physiology, Die Tagebiicher I 296 ff. 

* Il 63. Cf. Die Tagebiicher I 216—Goethe. 
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scriptive technique to phenomena such as death, choice, anxiety 
and fear, usually relegated by modern philosophers without much 
further consideration to the limbo of’ psychology, were strikingly 
un-Hegelian in character. So obsessed was he by the claims of 
Hegelianism to exclusive rationality, that he allowed himself to 
believe that his whole position was irrational and paradoxical," 
as though the apprehension of what is so can ever be irrational! 
But because the modern tradition has shown little interest in the 
Woy and even denied its existence, Kierkegaard apparently con- 
vinced himself that his studies lay beyond the territory of phil- 
osophy altogether, though he never claims to speak with any super- 
rational authority.**> A deeper knowledge of the classical tradition 
would have enabled him to avoid this ambiguity concerning the 
nature of his own investigations. He constantly compares his own 
situation and mode of life to that of Socrates, and his method, as 
we have noted, is avowedly modelled after the Socratic maieutic, 
which remained 1500 years at least the standard of philosophical . 
procedure in the West.?® 

This method addresses itself to the understanding, which it 
attempts to rearouse or reawaken from self-imposed opinions and 
delusions. “It is awakening”, he says," “that our time needs”. It 
will do no good to impose some counter-opinion from the outside. 
The tuuderstanding must be stirred to see for itself. Hence Kierke- 
gaard’s elaborate struggle with the problem of what he called in- 
direct communication, through which the author, hiding his own 
identity and point of view, simply suggests certain facts, thus 
“betraying his reader” gradually into the truth, without thrusting 
it directly upon him as a conviction or an opinion of his own. Of 
this self-concealing method of indirect suggestion Kierkegaard was 
a master, and I can think of no more telling application of what is 
termed Platonic rationalism than these maieutic writings, through 
which the reader, without direct external guidance, is aroused really 
to see for himself what he already dimly knows. Men sin first of all 
with their minds, and to their minds first of all an appeal must be 
made, if they are to be stirred from their lethargy. “Men are not 

Die Tagebiicher II 126, Die Tagebiicher II 32. 


* Die Tagebiicher I 221, 2, 235, 202; 381, 383; II 88, 113, 154, 169, 256-283. 
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so corrupt”, he says in the Diary,’* “as to intend what is evil, but 
they are misled, and they do not know what they do.”?® 

It would indeed be strangé if, as many of his interpreters sup- 
pose, this eminently Platonic procedure should have led Kierke- 
gaard to conclusions diametrically opposed to the whole drift of 
classic philosophy. It cannot indeed be denied that Kierkegaard 
himself often views his work in such a light, seeing the ancients 
almost exclusively through the eyes of Hegel, and thus opposing 
his temporalistic, transcendental insights to what he took to be 
the static, immanent doctrines of the Greeks. In view of his very 
imperfect acquaintance with classic philosophy, however, it is 
not perhaps surprising that many of these supposed points of op- 
position are illusory. Kierkegaard’s genuine philosophical insights 
are certainly not inconsistent with the body of classic doctrine 
which began to be formulated by Plato and achieved what is per- 
haps its least imperfect expression in the thirteenth century. Far 
from being in any essential opposition to this, Kierkegaard’s in- 
sights are in many important respects a return to philosophia 
perennis, and a purification of accretions and distortions attaching 
to it in modern times. Where, through a one-sided reaction against 
Hegel he did actually depart from the Greeks, he was led into diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies which a deeper knowledge of Greek 
thought might have corrected. But, taken as a whole, the similarities 
are far more important than the divergencies. 

“Each single life has its Genesis, then its Exodus (going forth 
into the world), and its Leviticus, when the sense of heavenly things 
is awakened. . . .”*° Every man has some sense of the good which 
lies beyond him, as well as of his relation to that good. This, as 
Kierkegaard constantly emphasizes, is the constant concern of the 
existential philosopher. “Wisdom”, he says, “is understanding of 
the good”. So likewise is it the constant concern of classic phil- 
osophy, for “all men seek the good”, and they cannot seek that of 
which they have no sense at all. Hence all men are philosophers. 
As St. Augustine says : “All men seek after the good, for this reason 
they philosophize”. There are many passages, it is true, where 

*T 316. 


,, But Cf. 326 “the misfortune of our time is understanding and reflection”. 
Die Tagebiicher 1 122. "Works of Love 293. 
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Kierkegaard asserts that this good is an utter paradox, unknowable 
by reason. But these assertions are belied by the actual content of his 
written works which appeal to no special authority save the natural 
understanding of man, and which attempt to describe the various 
levels*or stages through which an existent individual passes in his 
aspiration to the good; first, the aesthetic, where he lives from 
moment to moment, finding his satisfaction in the perception of 
individual things, then the ethical, in which he becomes permanently 
attached to occupational purposes persisting through the flux of 
perception, then the religious, in which he becomes aware of an 
eternal and unconditional good. 

The general similarity between this account and Plato’s many 
descriptions of the ascent of the soul, as, for instance, the famous 
ladder of the Symposium, needs no special comment. There are 
times when Kierkegaard, forgetting his paradoxical polemic against 
Hegel, and concerned only with the facts, describes this process 
in terms which might have been taken directly out of Aristotle. 
I will quote one such passage from the second part of his Unsci- 
entific Postscript. “Every relative act of will’, he says, “may be 
recognized through this that one wills something for the sake of 
something else; the highest telos however one must will for the 
sake of this telos itself.” This highest telos is no finite thing. It 
is eternal (82). Man seeks an eternal good. Whether he is clearly 
aware of it or not, this enters to some degree into every phase of 
human existence. One cannot write sound psychology without writ- 
ing theology. This Kierkegaard has shown concretely through his 
poignant descriptions of psychic phenomena. 

Here he is, of course, at one with classic philosophy. The soul 
advances by attaching itself successively to objects of higher and 
higher degrees of permanence and value until it apprehends what 
is eternally permanent and intrinsically good. Classic philosophy 
regarded this process as primarily an advance in rational insight, 
through which the soul, falling more and more under the guidance 
of reason, its highest faculty, realizes its own capacities by realizing 
the nature of things as they truly are. Kierkegaard seems at first 
to be in the most radical disagreement. The advance from one level 
to another, he insists, has the nature of an irrational leap or blind 
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surge into the unknown.** Only thus may the soul be said to become, 
for Hegel failed altogether in his attempt to combine change or 
motion together with logic. Hence thought and motion are irre- 
concilable.2* One must choose one or the other, either a speculative 
universe frozen into immobility, or a world of flux and paradox.** 
Kierkegaard of course chooses the latter, for who does not know 
that he becomes? 

Indeed, as the ancients asserted, all things become. Kierkegaard, 
unlike many of his commentators and followers, was well aware 
of the preoccupation of Greek philosophy with the problem of 
becoming. “Motion”, he says in the Postscript 8, “is the constant 
object of dialectical consideration in Greek philosophy.” Unfor- 
tunately the same cannot be said of his own. He is constantly 
referring to change, motion, and becoming, but one looks in vain 
through all his writings for any careful attempt to describe the 
general phenomenon and classify it into its different kinds. We are 
told in the Fragments that no change, not even that which has once 
occurred, belongs to the field of the necessary, and are hence sup- 
posed to infer that becoming is altogether structureless and inde- ‘ 
scribable, particularly that which is characteristic of human ex- 
istence. Does this mean that other kinds of change are not similarly 
ineffable? But we look in vain for any attempt to deal with them. 
We can only infer that on Kierkegaard’s view all types of change, 
the flow of a river, the running of a clock, the growth of a lily, 
the sensing of a color, and aspiration for the good are simply ir- 
rational leaps. But surely we distinguish between these different 
types of change. Surely, then, we can apprehend different elements 
in the structure of change itself. 

Had Kierkegaard made a deeper study of Aristotle’s meta- 
physics, he would have found precisely such a description of the 
structure of change, and might have avoided several defects and 
inconsistencies in his own thought. Certainly he would never have 
confused the sudden appearance of something from nothing at all 
(creation) with change, as he does in the Fragments and other 

 uotriving is a self-contradiction”, Postscript I 172. 

Cf. Diary 1 203: also “Life as lived in time can never be rightly under- 


stood”, Postscript 1 185. 
“Cf. Postscript 1 161 ff. 
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works. Probably he would have dropped completely his notion of 
the radical leap, which plays such a fateful role in his theology, 
for he would have seen that we do not leap from something to 
nothing, but that every leap, however radical, is from the potential 
to the actual. Much of Kierkegaard’s psychological acuteness in- 
deed lies precisely in his ability to reveal those incipient disposi- 
tions and only half-awakened tendencies out of which decisive 
psychic movements have their origin. When he attempts to ex- 
pound his anti-Hegelian theory of the leap, he seems to close his 
eyes to all this antecedent and ambiguous potency, which occupies 
such an unmistakable position in his concrete account of such phe-. 
nomena as Anxiety for example. There are even theoretical pas- 
sages, closely interwoven with concrete description, where their 
presence is clearly indicated. Thus in the midst of Entweder Oder, 
commenting upon the transition between the aesthetic and ethical 
levels, it appears that the ethical is not wholly absent from the 
lower aesthetic level, and that even the aesthetic represents a cer- 
tain choice, though not a true or fully actualized choice. As he says, 
“it is the ethical which makes choice first of all into choice al- 
though it places itself modestly beside the aesthetic to be chosen.”* 
It is most significant also that in this passage Kierkegaard states 
that the passage from a vague and potential choice, hovering already 
over the aesthetic, to fully actualized choice rests upon insight or 
apprehension. The actualization occurs only “after the ethical (al- 
ready there in potency) has revealed itself”.*° Thus, to use Plato’s 
distinction, Kierkegaard has more knowledge concerning the leap 
than he theoretically and explicitly possesses. His concentration on 
the actual phenomena of change was thoroughly Greek. Where he 
differed from ancient philosophy was in resting theoretically satis- 
fied with vague references to change in general without attempting 
the difficult task of translating its structure into intelligible speech. 
But while Kierkegaard was unable to bring his insights to any 
consistent articulation, he had the actual insights. They were, to 
use the simile of the Theaetetus, flying about in the dovecote. To 
catch them, to take them philosophically in hand, is an important 
task still remaining to be performed, But Kierkegaard had the in- 
sights, and comparing them with the confused volumes of specula- 


* 140, 141. ** 140. 
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tive system-building which passed for philosophy, his sense of 
being was outraged. Hence the constant polemic against specula- 
tion, particularly against Hegel, the reigning philosopher, which 
runs through all of his writings. He saw this polemic himself as an 


attempt to continue the attack of Socrates and Plato on the sophists" 


of their day.”” Kierkegaard possessed the requisite humor, irony, 
and grasp of human nature to maintain this polemic with full rele- 
vance to the modern scene, and yet without serious dilution. It is 
here that his philosophic importance chiefly lies, as a critic of the 
false identification of being with thought, underlying so much of 
post-Cartesian philosophy.”* The sort of speculative system-building 
which finds no reduplication in the life of the thinker himself, which 
thus loses touch with being at a most crucial point, is precisely 
subjectivism or sophistry, and Kierkegaard laid it bare in almost 
every niche and cranny of the modern tradition. In its flight from 
direct intuition, in its attempts to find various substitutes for 
truth, such as tautology, or systematic coherence, or even agreement, 
in the false subjectivism or relativism which has enabled it to 
slur over the distinction between knowledge and opinion, especially 
in its neglect of the directly intuited phenomena of personal ex- 
istence, and its willingness to abandon these without serious effort 
to psychology, modern philosophy is sophistical, or non-ontological, 
concerning itself, as Plato remarked, with not-being rather than 
being. 

“He who does not exist in the character of his understanding is 
a sophist.’’® Modern thought is proud of the wealth and variety of 
its theoretical scepticism. But how many modern sceptics really 
reduplicate their scepticism in life? How many are even honest 
enough to confess with Hume that their armchair doubts do not 
correspund to the intuitive apprehension which actually rules their 
practice? The ancient ascetic practised his doctrine. Schopenhauer, 
on the other hand, congratulates himself on the fact that “I am the 
first to give asceticism any place in a system”.*° Kierkegaard’s bitter 
attack on modern intellectualism and system-building, like Plato’s 
corresponding attack upon the artificial intellectualism of his day, 
leads to serious misgivings concerning modern philosophy and its 


= Cf. Die Tagebiicher I 181. * Die Tagebiicher I1 127. 
369. Die Tagebiicher II 368. 
Cf. Die Tagebiicher II 360. 
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various systematic schools. This is apt to be intensified if it is 
remembered that classic philosophy, from Socrates to St. Thomas, 
was concerned exclusively with clarifying the actual data of in- 
tuition and was indifferent to all other higher or superior criteria 
of truth. Neither Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, nor Augustine left 
behind them systems in the modern sense of the word. What 
they prized was insight into being rather than logical necessity, 
coherence, or even clarity and precision. To sharpen the distinction 
between description, based upon intuition, and speculation, based 
upon some other criterion set up by the thinker, is an essential part 
of genuine philosophy, as it has been maintained from Plato’s 
critique of sophistry to Kant’s critique of dogmatic metaphysics 
with its super-intuitive claims.**? The fruitfulness and timeliness 
of Kierkegaard’s attack is already visible in the general tendency, 
visible in almost all schools of contemporary thought, towards de- 
scription rather than speculation, towards ontology rather than 
epistemology, and hence towards a deeper appreciation and under- 
standing of classic philosophy. ; 

Like Plato, Kierkegaard saw in sophistry not merely a restricted 
disease confined to a few professors of philosophy, but an uni- 
versal malady to which human nature as such is ever susceptible. 
The divorce between thought and being, professed understanding 
and actual understanding, is visible not only in academic philo- 
sophy, but in most of the characteristic occupations and institutions 
of modern life. In the abandonment of fixed policy for political 
opportunism, in the general emphasis on the results rather than 
the actual exercise of a function,** in demand for practical education 
leading to apparent success, in the whole tone and atmosphere of the 
daily newspaper and its world, he sees a tendency to substitute ap- 
pearance for reality, agreement with the ever shifting tides of mass 
opinion for that agreement with what is so which can be achieved 
only by arduous deepening of insight. He sees modern culture 
threatened in all walks of life by the imposition of a mass sub- 
jectivism.** When a single individual loses all control of the dis- 


"Cf. Die Tagebiicher I1 86, “Philosophy has become phantastic since it 
has departed from Kant’s honorable way of intuition.” 

Die Tagebiicher Il 243. 

“Cf. Die Tagebiicher, on the Mass I 315, 327, et passim. 
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tinction between knowledge and opinion, he may be insulated or 
confined. But when vast masses of men, using every device of edu- 
cational technique, press propaganda, and argument, lock them- 
selves up in a protective social solipsism, what then is the remedy ? 

Kierkegaard saw the most striking and important manifestation 
of modern sophistry in the peculiarly modern ways of dealing 
with religion, particularly in the Danish Protestantism with which 
he was himself most intimately familiar. He finds in this type of 
religiosity not so much an effort to understand and apply the 
authentic principles of historic Christianity as the concerted effort 
of a mass philistinism precisely to protect itself from Christianity 
by the sophistic use of Christian forms and terminology. Looking 
about him in the midst of a nation which took for granted that it 
was Christian, amongst persons each of whom supposed of course 
that he was a Christian by birth, in a culture saturated with 
Christian terminology, it seemed to him that nowhere could he 
find anyone making an honest effort to apply Christian teaching 
to himself, or even to think out honestly what such an actualization 
would mean.** His own efforts were largely directed to the second 
of these tasks, the actual application of Christian teaching lying as 
he maintained, at least in the earlier part of his life, far beyond his 
own capacity.*® Still he might hope to portray in living language 
what Christianity would be in terms of actual existence, and thus 
to lay bare the shams of a diabolical mass hypnosis. This is the aim 
of his more’purely theological writings, though all his works are 
concerned with this basic aim. Certain of his insights have since 
become familiar through later channels. Thus, long before Max 
Weber, he pointed out the connection between certain types of 
Protestant religiosity and prevalent forms of capitalistic world- 
liness,*" pointing to the Lutheran emphasis upon faith against works 
as the dogmatic source of the perversion.** Long before Nietzsche, 


* Cf. Die Tagebiicher I 405, “When one tests their actual mode of existence, 
neither the one nor the other troubles himself much over Christianity.” 

* Cf. Die —— I 407, 1848, “It is now time to take over the maieutic 
opportunity afforded by what has gone before, to step forward ae ce 


‘one who has willed and still wills to serve the interests of Christianity.’ 


II 71, on Climacus—Anti-climacus. Also IT 113. 
"II 185, “Spiessbiirgerlicheit”; 205 “easy devotion”. Also II 284 ff. 


_ “worldliness”, 338—“mediocrity”, 340 and 


* Cf. Die Tagebiicher II 21, 30-31, 68-60. 
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he brought into focus that uncritical mass benevolence so often now 
confused with caritas.*® 

What will perhaps remain as his most important theological 
work, The Works of Love, is an attempt to recapture the existential 
meaning of this debased term, and to restore it, over against the 
modern emphasis upon faith, to its rightful traditional place of 
supremacy. 

Kierkegaard’s morbid tendency towards self depreciation led 
him to dismiss the philosophical insight exemplified in his own 
writings as something trivial. Not being the highest, he sometimes 
speaks of it as if it were nothing at all, with that disdain for the 
category of degree which mars so much of his earlier writing. 
The extravagant religious pretensions of idealistic philosophy con- 
firmed him further in his low opinion of what he called “the specu- 
lative reason”, which at best can know only that it does not know. 
There are moments, however, when he abandons his mask of para- 
dox, and admits the positive framework within which alone the 
Socratic negation has meaning. He is not altogether abandoning 
reflection, but replacing the unverifiable technicalities of sophistic 
speculation with a “reflectively armed simplicity”. At any rate, 
whether he would admit it or no, his own works are an adequate 
refutation of that disparagement of reason which distorts so much 
of his more abstract theorizing.*° To a modern reader, perhaps con- 
fused by a welter of premature speculation and theoretical construc- 
tion, they open the way to an astonishing range of ascertainable 
philosophical truth, if only he will unburden himself of his preju- 
dices and look at existence as it is. These writings are incomplete 
and avowedly fragmentary in character. They need to be criticized 
and absorbed into the living body of classic doctrine. Kierkegaard’s 
thought itself must guide us in this direction, for, in its descriptive 
method, its ontological emphasis, its “beschreibende und zerglie- 
dernde Psychologie”, to use Dilthey’s phrase, its sensitiveness to the 
ever-present dangers of sophistry, its insight into the universality 
of becoming and its reference of all becoming to what does not itself 
become—in all these respects it represents a recovery of basic 


* II 404. Also Works of Love 66-96. 
“Cf. Die Tagebiicher II 87. Also, Postscr. I 278. “The believer makes no 


use at all of his understanding”, and “Passion and Reflection exclude one 
another”, Postscr. II 262. 
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insights belonging to classic philosophy. “After all’, he says in 
his diary, “the Greeks are my solace.’’** 

This recovery of classic insight represents Kierkegaard’s real 
original contribution to modern theology, and his relevance to us 
and to our time. His violent anti-rational reaction against specu- 
lative idealism was a leap into the dark, often inarticulate and con- 
fused. This opposition is already losing its meaning. In all change, 
there is an element of pure flux, or opposition, which really passes 
away. But as the Greeks perceived, there is also something real 
that comes into being through the flux and the passing away. This 
is exemplified in Kierkegaard’s reflections. His exaggerated op- 
position to Hegel, which led him to incoherent voluntarism and in- 
comprehensible paradox, is conditioned by its opposite, and will 
pass away. What really emerges, in and through this opposition, 
are insights of classic philosophy, rediscovered and rewoven into 
the fabric of a truly philosophical psychology by a contemporary 
thinker in contemporary terms. This is a lasting contribution. This 
constitutes the real relevance of Kierkegaard to us today. 


JoHN WILD 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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DISCUSSION 


LEVY-BRUHL’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 
PRIMITIVE MENTALITY 


HE death of Lucien Lévy-Bruhl a few months after the publica- 

tion of his sixth and latest book on the subject of primitive 
mentality, makes it appropriate to offer here, not a review of his last 
book as an isolated contribution, but a discussion of his work in this 
field as a whole. The six volumes present an integrated picture of a 
single system, and while each one in turn develops in a special direc- 
tion the implications of the same point of view, so that the five later 
studies were, to borrow the author’s phrase, “prefigured” in the 
first, there is no contradiction of or retreat from the position 
formulated in the first volume. Although in some ways the last book 
is better than its predecessors, if only because the ethnographical ma- 
terial available to the author is of a higher quality than that available 
in 1910 when he began these studies, it can not be understood save in 
the light of his earlier books. It deais in particular with the nature 
of the mystic experience and with the nature and function of symbols 
in primitive mentality. Certain psychological weaknesses here become 
more apparent, yet Lévy-Bruhl seems to have partly abandoned or 
at least has made less evident the evolutionary bias which was char- 
acteristic of his earlier works and for which he has been criticized by 
anthropologists. 

We can roughly place Lévy-Bruhl by saying that he is a member 
of the French sociological-anthropological school of Durkheim and 
Mauss, in this sense a successor of Comte, and on the other hand the 
opponent of the British school of anthropology represented by Tylor 
and Frazer. 

What Lévy-Bruhl has stood for is the thesis that primitive ways of 
thought, no less than language, customs and institutions, are cul- 
turally determined. They are social phenomena. Primitive mentality, 
its notions and activities, are not to be explained in terms of our 
civilized thought, or in terms of individual psychology. It is oriented 


* L’Expérience mystique et les symboles chez les primitifs. par LUCIEN 
Lévy-Bruuv. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1928. Pp. iii, 316, index. 
The earlier works are in chronological order: 

Les Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1910. (References in the following notes are to the second edition, 1912). 
La Mentalité primitive, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922. i 

L’Ame primitive Paris, Félix Alcan, 1928. References in the following 
notes are to the authorized English translation by Lilian A. Chase, 
“Soul” of the Primitive, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928. 

Le Surnaturel et la nature dans la mentalité primitive, Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1931. 

La Mythologie primitive, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1935. 
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differently from our mentality, obeys its own laws, not our logic, and 
it can be understood only in its own terms. What Lévy-Bruhl objects 
to in particular is Tylor’s theory of animism. This implies that the 
savage is an immature and naive philosopher, stimulated by natural 
curiosity about dream experiences and by the difference between life 
and death, and who therefore invents (as one of us might have in- 
vented) the hypothesis of the soul, applies it to himself, and with a 
childish logic extends it to all objects animate and inanimate.? This 
is only one possible explanation of primitive mentality, Lévy-Bruhl 
argues, weak because it is based on individual psychology, whereas the 
phenomena studied are social, and incorrect because examples of 
primitive notions of the ‘soul’ or ‘souls’ drawn from tribes in every 
part of the world do not fit Tylor’s logical picture of the soul.* In 
thus repudiating Tylor’s theory of animism, Lévy-Bruhl denies too 
much, for in some primitive cultures the natives’ notions can best 
be expressed by the term ‘soul’, though in no case is the notion quite 
like any that we have entertained, and in each case its requires a re- 
definition. 

Though not a field ethnologist himself, Lévy-Bruhl has stood for the 
same canons of objective and thorough field-work adopted by the 
best ethnologists. The data should be collected in the native’s own 
language, interpreted according to his ways of thought, not by concepts 
belonging to the ethnologist’s culture. The test of an objective and 
accurate report will be that in it nothing the native does will seem 
absurd, for it will have enabled us to enter his way of thinking and 
feeling.* Chapter XIII of La Mentalité Primitive, on Primitive 
Peoples and European Doctors, could be read with profit by all mem- 
bers of the U. S. Indian Service. In passing, I might mention that 
Lévy-Bruhl in the same book (1922) advocated the making of ac- 
culturation studies, that is, of observing the effects on primitive cul- 
tures of contact with white civilization, and that it is only within the 
last five years that the American Anthropological Association decided 
that such studies merited publication in its journal. 

Lévy-Bruhl’s weakness lies in his methodology. Because, as he 
writes, ethnological studies have revealed the most extraordinary 
similarities between various primitive cultures in all parts of the 
world, “the comparative method imposed itself, so to speak”. Un- 
fortunately he assumes that this method is the method for studying 
social phenomena. Because he clings to an evolutionary point of view,® 
he unconsciously assumes that cultures can be arranged in a single 
series from the most primitive to the most complex, and that one can 


*Les Fonctions mentales 10-10. * Ibid. 84-93. 
‘Ibid. 22-24; La Mentalité primitive 504-510. 
* Les Fonctions mentales 6. 

See especially Les Fonctions mentales, Chapter IX. 
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trace along this same line the evolution of primitive mentality into 
that of the civilized philosopher and scientist. According to this point 
of view, cultures of the same degree of primitiveness exhibit the same 
mentality, and an example taken from one can be used to elucidate 
a feature of the other. But the criticism that Lévy-Bruhl has drawn 
too sharp a line between civilized man and the savage is largely un- 
justified and irrelevant. Without denying logical aspects in primitive 
mentality and primitive prelogical aspects in ours,’ Lévy-Bruhl is 
concerned with exhibiting the most extreme and fundamental differ- 
ences between the two types, and only secondarily in discussing the 
intermediate stages.* The error lies in a failure to recognize that, al- 
though all primitive thought is alike in that it is not critical (in our 
sense), it is not really homogeneous. There may be an infinite number 
of brands of primitive mentality. Lévy-Bruhl recognizes this in theory 
but not in practical application. Thus he writes that all social traits are 
determined by social traits. And a certain type of society that has its 
own peculiar institutions and customs will have its own mentality. 
Yet just as animal organisms can exhibit a tremendous variety of 
structures serving the same purpose of nutrition, reproduction, etc., 
so human societies have profoundly different structures and thus dif- 
ferent mentalities. Nevertheless, there are characteristics common to 
all human societies: a language, traditions, institutions, that are so- 
cially transmitted, so that there is a common fund as a basis for the 
superior mental functions. Just as the comparative method is in- 
dispensable for biology, so it is in social studies.° 

The danger of the comparative method that brings together similar- 
ities from cultures all over the world is that, on the one hand, it 
snatches practices or beliefs from the context which makes them 
intelligible, and that on the other hand, it is liable to confuse the super- 
ficially similar and analogous with the fundamentally equivalent. Lévy- 
Bruhl has not escaped these dangers. Thus we find an Australian prac- 
tice explained by a Borneo belief, an Eskimo notion by an Algonkian 
belief, African, Fijian and Eskimo practices by the same notion.” 
Yet Lévy-Bruhl is on his guard against explaining certain African 
customs in terms of ancient Greek ideas.11 What he has failed to 
realize is that each culture, irrespective of how primitive or how ad- 
vanced it may be, is a particular culture, and in a sense unique. It is 
a system, more or less integrated, to be explained in terms of its 
own particular mentality, not in terms of primitive mentality as a 
whole. It is above all a functioning complex, and the particular manner 
of its own individual functioning can be understood only through 
a study of its functioning. This a comparative study can never 

"Ibid. 450 f. Ibid. 21. * Ibid. 19 f. 

” La Mentalité primitive 190 f. and note 2 on p. 191; The “Soul” 64 f.; 
La Mentalité primitive 314-324. ™ La Mentalité primitive 244. 
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really show. That there are similarities between the traits (institu- 
tions, customs, beliefs) of cultures all over the world no anthropolo- 
gist will deny, nor that a comparative study can offer valuable hints, 
but the fundamental equivalence of these traits can not be known 
until after each has been studied in its context, as a functioning unit 
in a functioning whole. Only then can a comparison become critical 
and valid. This same criticism can be applied to Tylor and Frazer. 
In another way it can also be made of that great exponent of the 
British functional school of anthropology, Malinowski, for when he 
writes about primitive mentality in general (cf. “Magic, Science, 
and Religion” in Science and Reality) he projects a Trobriand Is- 
land point of view into his generalizations. 

Yet the traits which exhibit such striking similarities and differences 
from culture to culture are only the building stones of which these 
cultures are composed. May there not be similarities of a more funda- 
mental type, similarities in the patterns of construction, because all 
are functioning cultures? I think it is this that Lévy-Bruhl is really 
trying to show us, but not having clearly in mind that each culture 
is a unique expression, he confuses the example with the principle 
it illustrates. The result is that we get a generalized picture of 
primitive culture into which are drawn Australian totemism ; Polynesian 
belief in mana, African ancestor worship, and North American 
guardian spirit quest. In a sense this picture is true for all cultures 
(including our own), but in a more obvious and deeper sense it is true 
of none. 

According to Lévy-Bruhl the most important difference between 
primitive and civilized mentality lies in the difference between the 
notions (collective representations) that belong to the former and the 
concepts that characterize the latter. It is the nature of the collective 
representations, the links between them, and the law (participation) 
governing their functioning that makes primitive thought mystic, pre- 
logical, indifferent to causal sequences, that gives it its own a priori 
forms for all experience, in short that orients it in a direction totally 
different from the orientation of civilized logical thought. Let us 
analyze, therefore, these various aspects which Lévy-Bruhl has 
recognized in primitive mentality. 

“The so-called collective representations”, he writes, “to define 
them only roughly and superficially, can be recognized by the follow- 
ing signs: they are common to members of a given social group; they 
transmit themselves in it from generation to generation; they impose 
themselves on individuals and arouse in them, according to the case, 
sentiments of respect, fear, adoration, etc. for their objects.”?2 They 
are acquired in times of emotional stress, at initiations, ceremonies, 
etc., and thus are so saturated with emotion that the cognitive element 


™ Les Fonctions mentales 1. 
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is swamped. This is also true to a lesser degree of collective repre- 
sentations transmitted by myths and customs. Usages are respected 
because the collective representations attached to them are impera- 
tive.1* Collective representations are not concepts; they do not obey 
the laws of individual psychology, but their own laws.'* Primitive 
mentality is too little differentiated for images and ideas to exist 
apart from sentiments and emotions. For it the affective and motor 
elements are integral parts of the collective representations.» Al- 
though Lévy-Bruhl does not say so with complete definiteness, the 
object of a coliective representation is an object from which the native 
expects either good or evil.1* (Is it because of this expectation that 
emotion is attached to the object?) These mystic properties (for good 
or evil) are integral to the collective representation, and everything 
has or may have such mystic significance.” (It is almost, although 
Lévy-Bruhl does not formulate it in this way, as if primitive mentality 
projected human affective qualities into the non-human universe.) 

By mystic, Lévy-Bruhl means the belief in, or feeling that there are 
forces, influences and actions, imperceptible to the senses and yet 
real.15 The mystic elements are apprehended as immediately in the 
moment of perception as are the sensory data, and just as we intui- 
tively feel that there is a causal force uniting cause and effect, so the 
primitive mind has a sort of intuition of the connections (préliaisons) 
between the invisible forces and the visible occurrences. Because this 
apprehension of the invisible mystic forces forms part of primitive 
perception, their perceptual experience is infinitely richer than ours.” 
It is above all more colored by emotion, because the sense of contact 
with these invisible mystic powers arouses “the affective category of 
the supernatural”.?° “Just as their social environment in which they 
live is different, from ours and precisely because it is different, the 
external world which they perceive also differs from that which we 
perceive. No doubt they have the same senses as ours—rather less 
refined than ours in general, in spite of prejudice to the contrary [!] 
—and the same structure of the cerebral apparatus.” But their collec- 
tive representations enter into perception like a layer around the core 
of perception proper, and the savage does not differentiate between 
the core and the layer.?4 These collective representations are objects 
of faith, of social origin,?? and thus it is hard to say what is ex- 
perience for the savage and what is belief.2? In L’Expérience mys- 
tique, Lévy-Bruhl specifies that it is the emotional character of the — 

* Ibid. 29 f. Ibid. 1 f. Ibid. 28. 

* Ibid. 30. * Ibid. 39, 30-35. 

™ Les Fonctions mentales 30; L’Expérience mystique iii. 

* La Mentalité primitive 48 f. ” L’Expérience mystique 1. 

*™ Les Fonctions mentales 37 f. 


™ Les Fonctions mentales 14; L’Expérience mystique 91. 
* L’Expérience mystique 10, 122 f. 
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experience that reveals to the savage the presence of the invisible 
powers. The intellectual elements of the traditional collective repre- 
sentations tell him what these powers are and how to act towards 
them.2* Because personal experience is patterned after belief, the 
transition between the two is insensible and experience fortifies be- 
lief.** 

The weakness in this point of view, which becomes more apparent 
in Lévy-Bruhl’s last book, is his treatment of the emotional aspect 
of primitive experience and thought. If all perception and thought is 
so saturated by emotion, why are not primitive people in a constant 
state Of emotional excitement? Actually they seem to be neither 
more nor less emotional than ourselves. Furthermore, what is the emo- 
tion peculiar to the mystic experience? He tells us that “while the 
characteristic emotion caused by contact with the supernatural is al- 
ways the same, the representations [i.e., the intellectual elements] 
which accompany it will differ according to the case”, and the mystic 
experience falls into pre-existing frames, furnished by the particular 
culture.2° The mystic experience results par excellence from the un- 
expected and unusual, and the unexpected produces almost invariably 
the same emotion; the savage “is moved, sometimes almost over- 
whelmed or crushed, rarely is surprise dominant”, because he is, so to 
speak, expecting the unexpected.?’ “The terms used to render the im- 
pression produced on primitives by the apparition of, or encounter 
with, the unusual are almost everywhere the same: mystery, super- 
stitious veneration, divine origin, religious significance, awareness 
(avertissement) of the deities, etc. . . . Their reaction has almost 
the uniformity of a reflex.”*® This is the nearest approach to a defini- 
tion of the emotion that we can find. The reason is, I believe, what 
Lévy-Bruhl does not admit, that the emotion itself runs as wide 
a gamut qualitatively and in degree of intensity, as do the objects 
that arouse it. If it is always an aspect of fear, as we may de- 
duce from the same passage,?® what distinguishes fear of real danger 
from fear of the supernatural ? 

For Lévy-Bruhl it is the unique emotional state, peculiar to 
the mystic experience, that reveals it as mystic. And this revela- 
tory character, he says, prevents this emotion from being con- 
fused with any other. The revelation does not cause the emotion, 
nor does it result from it; the emotion is revelatory in itself.*° 
How emotion can reveal, Lévy-Bruhl does not and cannot ex- 
plain, and he seems to be involved here in a dubious psychology. An 
example or two may serve to illustrate the difficulty. Among the vision- 
seekers of the North American Plains, a man sometimes does not 
know at the time that he has received a mystic blessing. He figures 


* Ibid. 94,96 f.  ™Ibid. 122-130.  ™Jbid. 24. * Ibid. 68. 
* Ibid. 70 f. * Ibid. 71, 79 f. * Ibid. 87. 
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it out afterwards because he realizes that he has been lucky. He has 
an idea of what the experience must have been and what spirit must 
have blessed him, because he knows the sort of powers that tradi- 
tionally give the kind of luck he has had and how they manifest 
themselves. But what must have been the mystic experience passed 
without any emotional clue whatsoever. Conversely, he must be on 
his guard against interpreting as a mystic experience and sign of 
blessing some thrill that he has felt. Furthermore, not all unexpected 
encounters with the supernatural are portents of evil, signs and causes 
of misfortune to come, as the genuinely blessed Indian would reply 
to Lévy-Bruhl. And not all unusual or unexpected experiences can be 
attributed to the supernatural, he would also tell him. 

Objects between which there is an intimate connection or partici- 
pation are included within a collective representation. The representa- 
tion is collective, therefore, in two senses: First, because it is not 
the product of the individual mind, but is of social origin, and secondly 
because it involves a notion of unity or participation between several 
objects. By virtue of this law of participation, “objects, beings and 
phenomena can be, in a way that is incomprehensible to us, at once 
themselves and something other than themselves”. To primitive men- 
tality the opposition of the one to the many, the same to the other, 
is no absurdity, involves no contradiction; it is unimportant in com- 
parison with the “mystic community of essence, pervading all objects 
of the collective representation”.*? Because primitive mentality. is 
indifferent to the laws of logical contradiction (as we understand 
them), it is prelogical. It is, as Lévy-Bruhl repeats again and again, 
oriented quite differently from ours. Participation is expressed in 
bi-presence and duality, where the same object is in two places at the 
same time, or where two things are really one, in multipresence, in 
the unity of the “appurtenances” of the individual with the individual 
himself, in the unity of the symbol with the object it “represents”. 
These links and connections lie not in the temporal and spatial world 
as we know it, but in the mystic or supernatural realm, “an extra 
dimension ... , not exactly of space, but rather of experience in its 
totality”.** Although the natural and the supernatural are felt as 
qualitatively distinct, they yet form part of the same reality and 
constantly interpenetrate each other.*4 

For primitive mentality the categories of space and time are quite 
different from ours. There is no homogeneous and evenly divisible 
continuum. Time is divided into lucky and unlucky periods ;*° myth- 
time is not only in the past but transcends all time.%* Space is also 
qualitatively divided, and regions are felt as complex assemblages, 

* Ibid. 71, 86. ™ Les Fonctions mentales 77. 
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inseparable from the things and mystic forces that inhabit them.** 
The myth-world is somehow another world, and yet the present world. 
The landscape is really “a mythology in relief”.8* Or to’express the 
dynamic aspect of collective representations and their connections: 
“Nature . . . appears in their collective representations, not as an 
object, not as a system of objects and phenomena governed by fixed 
laws, according to the rules of logical thought, but as a moving 
assemblage or totality (ensemble) of mystic actions and reactions, 
of which the objects, beings and phenomena, are only the vehicles and 
the manifestations. . . .”8% 

It is in this supernatural realm that true causes lie. Physical causes 
are purely secondary, merely instruments or occasions, the “how” for 
which the mystic cause is the “why”.*° Mystic powers have an imme- 
diate action, outside the temporal sequence, so that past and future are 
joined with the present, the distant with the here.** The omen is thus 
not only the present manifestation of a future event, but is that future 
event felt as present. It is at once the indication and the cause of that 
which is to come and yet which is already realized.*? It is for this 
reason that causality for the native is of a different nature from ours.** 

Of course, Lévy-Bruhl does not deny that primitive man also under- 
stands in certain cases the same type of causality that we do, or that 
he does not make use of practical techniques.** In the case of another’s 
bad luck, the native will point to the other’s stupidity; but in the case 
of his own misfortune, he blames a sorcerer.*® Yet Lévy-Bruhl does 
not seem to realize that in a given instance both natural and super- 
natural causes can operate together without being incompatible. To be 
sure he understands that technological skill and magic can be used 
in conjunction to secure the same end,** but in his discussion of the 
ordeal he fails to see that here there is also the same intermingling 
of both types of causality. Because the poison used in the ordeal in 
Africa is a “mystic reagent”, infallible, and because the natives do not 
understand the physiological effects of poison, the innocent man, he 
tells us, will not exercise his legal right of supervising the mixture 
he is to drink.4? But if the legal right exists, it means that the natives 
do understand something of the physiological effects of the poison, 
and the innocent man is not forced to test his innocence too severely 
by too strong a dose. 

It is in his last book that Lévy-Bruhl gives his best discussion of 
primitive notions of causality. The symbol, object or act, is the con- 


_ erete objective expression of a participation.** Qualities are inherent 
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in symbols like appurtenances (as the parts of the body are one with 
the body), and the symbol also participates as an appurtenance in the 
object it represents, and so is one with it.*® “To represent” here has 
the literal meaning of “to make actually present”. Therefore, to 
manipulate the symbol is to operate on the object itself, to perform 
the symbolic act is to achieve the realization of the real act.®° The 
shaman, who by a sleight-of-hand trick, removes the “material form” 
of the sickness, not only symbolically prefigures the removal of the 
disease, here symbolized by a concrete object, but actually, on a mystic 
plane, removes the real invisible disease itself. Thus there is no trick.™ 
The magic symbolic act, in another example, is rendered valid by a 
mythological precedent. It is at once the prefiguring of the desired 
end, a copy of the original magic, and a symbol of the “real” event 
even now being carried out on a supernatural plane by the mythologi- 
cal personalities.5? Explanations given by natives as to why these acts 
should be effective are empty verbal phrases.°* Lévy-Bruhl might have 
pointed out that they are like the use of the term ‘ether’ as au 
explanation of the propagation of light. 
Another type of causality is the transference of a quality carried in 
or symbolized by one object (say, a round stone) to another (the yam 
that is to grow round like the stone). In his first book Lévy-Bruhl 
described this as a participation between an object and a given virtue.™ 
In his last he says that causality is “directed”,®> or rather that the 
participation is “limited and directed”,®* since it is only the roundness 
of the stone, and not its hardness, that is transmitted. It would be a 
better approximation to the native point of view, I suspect, to speak 
of contagion rather than participation. The stone and the yam do not 
become one, it is rather that a quality of the stone infects the yam, 
as the rottenness in one fruit infects the others with it. It is like 
the spreading of heat or cold from one object to another, or like the 
spreading of moisture, or stickiness, or color staining, when the 
second object gains without apparent loss of these qualities in the first. 
For the Eskimo, mystic contamination (the result of breach of taboo) 
is contagious, spreading in the form of a black cloud from the original 
offender to his relatives and companions. Animals and shamans alone 
can see this cloud, and that is why animals shun the violator and his 
associates. This is not a case of participation between the contamina- 
tion and the man, or between the violator and his fellows, but of 
contagion. For some cultures we might possibly find a vague cate- 
gorizing of qualities into the transmittible and the untransmittible, 
and a corresponding categorizing of objects, some of which can or 


Ibid. 174 f., 206. Ibid. 225. Tbid. 273-284. 
Ibid. 206 f. * Ibid. 291 f. 
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cannot impart certain qualities, and some of which are potential 
chameleon-like recipients and some impervious. 

Lévy-Bruhl also recognizes a different sort of causality. In some 
cases material means are not even necessary, because desire alone can 
be a physically effective force. Thus hate alone may kill like sorcery.®* 
In other cases, as when the desired end is prefigured, the prefigured 
action is the expression of the wish that is itself effective, though 
there must still be a mystic participation between the symbolic act 
and the desired end.°* Lévy-Bruhl might also have pointed out that 
to make desire effective, the mind must be completely concentrated 
on the end, to the exclusion of all disturbing mental and emotional 
activity. That is why the Zuni rain priests, upon whose conduct the 
welfare of their people depends, must never allow themselves to feel 
anger, and why at the season when rains are expected they go into 
retreat, that they may cut themselves off from all disturbing contacts, 
to concentrate upon bringing rain. It is often felt too, that the presence 
and codperation of many, even as spectators, all whole-hearted and 
single-minded, intent on the end, make a ceremony more effective. 
The good wishes of the audience help the Eskimo shaman effect a 
cure. The Winnebago feel that the sacred power of the songs are 
increased as they are “passed” from group to group in the Great 
Medicine Ceremony. Faith, too, may be essential, and the presence of 
an unbeliever may nullify in whole or in part the efficacy of a rite. 

Lévy-Bruhl also touches upon another sort of causality. He says 
that because of the mystic participation between the social group 
(living and dead), the territory, and the visible and invisible beings 
and power, the order of nature can not exist unless customary observ- 
ances are carried out by the social group.®® This can be applied both 
to the ceremonies performed by Australian totem groups to insure 
the propagation of their totem and to Pueblo ceremonies for rain. 
In both cases it would not be altogether true to say that the ceremony 
increases the supply of totem animals or that it makes the rains come; 
rather the activities of men are as much a part of the orderly sequence 
of nature as is the march of the seasons or the migrations of birds. 
It would be as monstrous and unthinkable for man to fail to play his 
part as it would be for spring to fail to follow winter or for the birds 
to fail to come north in the spring. All are contributory elements in 
the same natural and causal system. I do not mean that the Australians 
and the Pueblo Indians have the same notion of causality; each must 
be understood as in part of, and in the light of their whole system of 
beliefs. The Australian sees the world as mirroring the intricate pat- 
terns of his social organization; the relationships between persons 
(and all persons are comprized in one complex scheme of relation- 


* La Mentalité primitive 392-404. “ L’Expérience mystique 267-270. 
La Mentalité primitive 300. 
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ship) are the archetype for all links and relationships in the world, 
The universe is thus essentially human. For the Pueblo Indian man 
fully belongs to the natural order, an order that is neither malevolent 
nor benevolent to man, any more than it is to all creatures, animate 
and inanimate. It is harmonious, and man fits harmoniously into its . 
pattern. 

Lévy-Bruhl’s weakest treatment of participation lies in his study 
of human personality, and L’Ame primitive is the least satisfactory 
of his publications. His thesis is that primitive mentality is unable 
to distinguish clearly between the individual, as an individual, and 
the group to which it or he belongs. “The primitive’s mind does not 
picture either the individual or the species exactly, but both at the 
same time, one within the other.”®° Thus the Fox of the story is not 
only a fox, but all foxes, the ultimate essence of fox, so to speak. 
Of the individual members of a species: “Their individuality is but 
relative, and they are actually only multiple and transient expressions 
of a single and imperishable homogenous essence.’’*! He applies this 
to man’s notion of himself as an individual. “The individual is appre- 
hended only by virtue of his being an element of the group of which 
he is a part, which alone is the true unit. According to the relative 
importance of the place he occupies in the group, this element will 
stand out more or less in the picture.”®? As proof he cites linguistic 
evidence, kinship terminology, and kinship usages. 

The fact that blood relatives and body parts in many languages 
take the same type of possessive (as distinguished from the possessive 
form used for belongings such as canoes, knives, etc.), or that they 
never appear without the possessive, Lévy-Bruhl takes to mean that 
for the native the group of relatives is as much one unit as are the 
parts of one body.®* Actually what is often recognized in the first 
usage is that blood relatives, like parts of the body, are inalienable 
possessions, in contrast to a spouse or canoe that can be alienated and 
later belong to someone else. Or it is implied by the second usage 
that a hand or a mother are always someone’s hand or someone’s 
mother. As a Tsimshian Indian explained to me, if the hand were 
cut off and thrown away, then one might possibly refer to it simply 
as ‘a hand’, but when attached to the body it always belongs to 
someone. 

The use of a classificatory system for reckoning blood relationship 
(for example, when the mother and her sisters are called by the same 
term, or the parallel cousins are called by the same terms as one’s 
own brothers and sisters) means for Lévy-Bruhl that the individuality 
of the individual is lost in the group to which he belongs (partici- 
pates).°* However, the examples cited show that the term in question 


“Soul” 60. Ibid. 61. Ibid. 112; cf. 68. 
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is applied first and foremost to the nearest relative of the class, and 
we could cite other examples to show that it is always this nearest 
relative who functions in kinship usages; when he is not available the 
next in the group takes his place. The native, too, is quite able to 
distinguish between his real mother and father and the aunts and 
uncles called by the same terms. Often the term is extended only by 
a sort of courtesy, recognized as such. What these kinship terms 
imply are only relationships, not participations; they refer to rdles, 
and there is no confusion of identity between the individuals who 
play those réles. The mother’s sister is called ‘mother’ because she 
acts like a mother in helping to care for her sister’s children. She 
may be the actual or potential wife of the children’s father, either 
during the true mother’s life or after her death. The rights that a man 
may have in his brother’s wife (levirate) does not show, as Lévy- 
Bruhl argues, that the two brothers are one person,® but rather that 
they have a similar function, play in part the same réle. There is no 
more participation here than there was between Leslie Howard and 
John Guilgud, when both took the part of Hamlet, or than there is 
between members of the New York City Police Force, each of whom, 
as a policeman, personifies the law and acts “in the name of the law”, 
yet remains his individual self as a private citizen. Neither he nor we 
should confuse his various réles and duties, or the various aspects 
of his personality. 

Yet in the case of the Navajo Chanter performing his ceremonial 
cure both the principles of réle and of participation apply. The Chanter 
is acting in his rdle as medicine man; with sandpaintings he represents 
the gods who first learned the power of curing and gave that power 
to him. But he is also the god himself, for the time being. “Frequently 
he sings: ‘Changing Woman’s child, I am. Changing Woman’s grand- 
child, I am.’ Singing so, and saying so often makes him the most 
powerful of all the War gods, Slayer-of-alien-gods himself. The ‘One- 
sung-over’ is not only a handsome Navajo woman with a smiling face, 
but rather, as the ministrations of the Chanter progress, one and 
another of the Holy People.” The Chanter communicates to her all 
the powers granted by Slayer-of-alien-gods (Changing Woman’s 
child), and “when she walks out of the ceremonial hogan to breathe 
the sun, the words sung for her by the Chanter become reality: 
‘Changing Woman’s child I have become. With him I go. . . .”® 

The degree to which the individual plays a réle and the degree to 
which the réle is merged in his personality, and that in term is merged 
with all of his human and mythical predecessors in the rdéle, will vary 
from culture to culture. So too will the number of réles any individual 

Ibid. 90-92. 

“Gladys Reichard, and Franc J. Newcomb, Sandpaintings of the Navajo 
Shooting Chant, New York, J. J. Augustine (1937), p. 24. 
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may play. In one sense the greater the number of rdéles the fuller the 
individual’s life, the more complete the personality. But conversely, 
the more one réle absorbs all others the more integrated his person- 
ality. In some cultures, the rdles have more compelling qualities than 
in others. Thus Margaret Mead points out (in the chapter on Samoa 
in her Céoperation and Competition among Primitive Peoples) that 
any person who acts as chief (and there are many eligible persons 
who will on occasion play this part) will act in the same chiefly way 
during his chieftainship. In other cultures, the individual, no matter 
what rdéle he plays at the moment, always acts in a way that is 
characteristic of and peculiar to himself. 

Lévy-Bruhl’s emphasis upon the prelogical indifference to contra- 
diction in primitive mentality merits further discussion. He probably 
goes too far in denying all but a very few abstract concepts to primi- 
tive man and in insisting that he deals only with the concrete and 
does not make abstract judgments of value and comparison.®’ Insofar, 
however, as primitive man’s notions are vague and not clearly defined, 
his thought will admit of unconscious contradictions. However, insofar 
as he is dealing with what to him are the real mystic causes and the 
real mystic nature of phenomena, those notions which imply contra- 
dictions for us do not imply them for him, and he is perfectly logical 
and consistent. He is not indifferent to the contradictions; rather they 
do not exist for him. Yet sometimes, as is shown by the examples cited 
by Lévy-Bruhl, the white man is able to point out to the natives the 
absurdities he feels in their beliefs.** But in this case the inconsistency 
did not exist until the idea was translated into terms foreign to the 
original notion. In another case, the inconsistencies and difficulties 
are recognized by the natives themselves, and they are puzzled. When 
the young men press them, some give one explanation, others another, 
and yet others admit that they do not know.®® Here we are probably 
dealing with several different native schools of thought that can not 
be reconciled, any more than Protestant and Catholic dogmas can be 
reconciled. Yet often, this is exactly what the uncritical ethnologist 
attempts to do, when he brings together as the expression of tribal 
belief the various notions held by different members of the tribe. The 
result is an artificial picture, full of inconsistencies, and untrue because 
it is not the belief of any single individual. With the growth in recent 
years of an interest in the relationship of the individual to his culture, 
ethnologists have been chary of allowing such compounded statements 
to appear as the voice of the culture itself, and have generalized only 
when informants were unanimous or when a single pattern could 
clearly be discerned behind their several versions. When informants 


"Les Fonctions mentales 447; La Mentalité primitive 468; The “Soul” 
155. 
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disagreed or when they gave individual interpretations, their state- 
ments have been referred to them as individuals, and so a much truer 
and more living picture has been obtained. 

In other cases unconscious contradictions have been able to exist 
in a native’s beliefs, because each notion belonged to its own context, 
peculiar to distinct aspects of the culture, and had never been brought 
together in the same context. This is likely to be true when the 
notions have come from several cultural sources foreign to the culture 
in question. Cultures, and individuals within the same culture, no 
matter how primitive, will differ in the degree to which they seem to 
demand that all aspects be integrated and brought into one schema. 
This has been most brilliantly discussed by Ruth Benedict in her 
Patterns of Culture. 

In Les Fonctions mentales Lévy-Bruhl has put great emphasis on 
vocabulary and morphology in the languages of primitive peoples as 
exhibiting fundamental aspects of their mentality. However, morpho- 
logical devices of classification, as for example into animate and 
inanimate, or into flat, round, long, etc., may mean no more than the 
masculine and feminine genders of French. They do not necessarily 
imply that the speaker feels these to be the true categories of nature. 
Primitive man is able to surmount them, just as the Frenchman is 
able to ignore the implications of universal sexuality inherent in the 
grammar of his language. So too, we must not be misled by the 
literal meaning of the idioms of a language, especially when that 
language is totally unrelated to our Indo-European, and is spoken by 
a people of an unrelated culture. When I bend someone’s will to mine, 
this does not imply that I literally conceive of the will as a pliable 
substance; there is no mystic chip on the shoulder of a touchy man. 
So when the heart of the simshian Indian is sore, this may be only 
the idiomatic figure of speech meaning that he is angry, or it may 
also imply that he conceives of the heart as the seat of the emotions. 

Other aspects of the culture, apart from language, may impose 
traditional phrasings. Thus, according to Papago and Yuma Indian 
doctrine, new songs are not composed, but come to the individual in 
a dream, as the teaching of a spirit who thus manifests a blessing. 
Yet when they say that songs are “dreamed”, they often mean little 
more than we do when we say that the composer has had an “inspira- 
tion”. Doubtless an observant and reflective Indian could tell us that 
a particular inspiration came to him in a waking moment. Lévy-Bruhl, 
however, holds more closely to the literal interpretation of the tradi- 
tional expression.7° 

Lévy-Bruhl recognizes a profound truth when he writes: “Thus the 
works of art are the plastic expression of the most sacred collective 
representations, just as certain myths are their poetic expression, and 
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certain institutions their social one.”7! But he does not seem to go 
far enough in recognizing that certain features of the myth as myth 
are due to the stylistic limitations of the literary form rather than to 
limitations in primitive mentality. Cultures differ in the extent to 
which they make use of myths to explain natural and social phenomena. 
Yet they all make a distinction between the myth, that is only a myth, 
and the true story that is literally true. Because the story form is 
almost the only literary form they have, they are forced to explain 
the nature of things in terms of origins. No story, moreover, since 
it must of necessity have a temporal sequence running from an arbi- 
trary beginning to an end, can adequately express the eternal nature 
of things. Yet the mythology, in spite of internal impossibilities and 
inconsistencies between its various plots, remains true, just as Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract remains true, though as history it is false. 
Lévy-Bruhl’s contribution to ethnology has not been the particular 
solutions he offers to the vast problem he set himself, though many of 
these are profound and illuminating. They have been made despite 
the limitations of an inadequate and out-moded method which has 
vitiated his solution as a whole. The problem was more complex than 
he realized, because it was not that of understanding primitive men- 
tality, but of understanding primitive mentalities. Yet because he has 
attacked some of our unconscious assumptions he has enabled us to 
become more objectively critical of others. His pioneer formulation 
of the problem was a necessary preliminary to more adequate formu-. 
lations, and his mistakes can be as illuminating as his durable con- 
tributions. 


FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 
Bryn Mawr CoLiece 


PLATO AND THE UNITY OF SCIENCE 


HIS paper has not been written with the intention of bringing 

to light entirely new material but rather of codrdinating from the 
point of view indicated in the title a number of facts which are not 
usually seen in their proper connection. My thesis is that Plato was 
the first to look for the common elements or unifying principles of 
the various sciences existing at his time, that this problem arose for 
him out of an examination of the sciences in the light of his theory 
of Ideas and that his suggestions led to a new overhauling of the 
sciences and left their mark on their methodical structure. 

We do not know when Plato first visualized the problem, but it is 
safe to say that he for the first time comments on it in book VII of 
the Republic. This book, as is generally known, contains the outlines 
of a new training suggested for the prospective philosophical rulers. 
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The study of mathematics is recommended as the best means of 
preparing the mind for dialectic and the contemplation of the Ideas. 
The two passages of particular interest for us are these: 

“Now when all these studies reach the point of intercommunion 
and connection with one another and come to be considered in their 
mutual affinities, then I think, but not till then will the pursuit of them 
have a value for our objects; otherwise there is no profit in them” 
(531). “After that time . . . the sciences which they have learnt 
without any order in their early education will now be brought to- 
gether and they will be able to see the natural relationship of them 
to one another and to true Being” (537). 

We infer without difficulty from the context that the intercom- 
munion and affinity of arithmetic, plane and solid geometry, musical 
harmony and astronomy lie in the nature of their subjects as each 
of them deals with subjects of an idea-like quality to be grasped by 
the mind in a process of pure thought. This point had already been 
made at the end of Rep. VI (510 f.) where, however, Plato argues 
that the mathematician’s method is inferior to dialectic because he 
(a) starts from assumptions like “the odd and the even and the figures 
and three kinds of angles” without attempting to “give any account 
of them” and (b) relies to some extent on visible, particular objects 
such as concrete figures drawn in the sand, etc. Needless to say, these 
points too constitute “affinities” and factors in the relationship between 
the mathematical branches (at least with one another if not with 
“true being”). They are affinities in method rather than in content, 
as Plato points out that the fact that the mathematicians use concrete 
figures for their demonstrations makes no difference to the intrinsi- 
cally idea-like quality of their subjects.1 The grasping of the com- 
munion or the common elements is an intuitive, synoptic act, akin 
to that synopsis by which the philosopher grasps the One Idea in a 
variety of particular objects or phenomena (see e.g., the description 
of his ascent to the idea of beauty in Symp. 210/11, or Socrates’ effort 
to start Menon on a synopsis of the kind, Men. 71d ff.). It is a dis- 
tinctly Platonic attitude and one not at all likely to have been antici- 
pated by a previous thinker. 

In trying to organize mathematics along philosophical lines, Plato 
became aware of still another aspect of the “communion and connec- 
tion with one another”. His new contribution consists in an attempt 
to build up a hierarchy of the mathematical sciences by constructing 
the basic entities of each branch out of principles belonging to the 

*The Greek wording of the passages I have quoted allows us to think 
of affinities in method as well as in content. Nor is there any clear dis- 
tinction between “common elements” and “communion” in the sense of co- 
herence. Rep. VI 510 comes as near as Plato ever came to a distinction 


between method and content. Cp. on the whole F. M. Cornford in Mind 
XLI 37 ff, 173 ff. . 
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next (that is next higher) in order. In the Timaios only a part of 
this operation is actually carried out: The physic«! elements are 
regarded as composed of atoms; the shape of these atoms is taken 
to be identical with the regular bodies of solid geometry; and these 
bodies are in turn built up out of plane geometrical triangles. That 
the process does not stop there may be gathered from the sentence: 
“The principles yet more remote than these are known to God and 
men whom God favors” (Tim. 53 D). Professor Cornford rightly 
takes this sentence to refer to the possibility (much discussed in the 
Academy) of constructing triangles out of lines and expressing lines 
in terms of numbers.” In this way a new interconnection and rela- 
tionship between the various sciences is being established. The methods 
used for this purpose have little in common with those employed by 
the mathematicians for scientific demonstrations. They are philosophi- 
cal methods evolved in connection with Plato’s attempt to bridge the 
gulf (which had become a vexatious problem) between the Forms and 
concrete objects. They are best understood’ from the angle of Plato’s 
concept of a “principle” (arche) as the factor determining a thing’s 
structure and at the same time its ontological prius; these principles 
point upwards to the highest principle of all, the One or the Idea of 
the Good (treated as identical in Plato’s lectures “On the Good”). 
However, in pursuing his philosophical objects Plato has made two 
most important contributions to science which, with certain modifica- 
tions, have stood the test of the time. The one is his realization, to 
which the Timaios bears witness, of a mathematical basis of Physics, 
a discovery for which he (pace Professor A. E. Taylor) need not 
share the credit with the Pythagoreans. The other consists in the 
inspiration which he gave towards the creation of a new branch of 
mathematics, namely solid geometry. For, in discussing the mathe- 
matical subjects one by one and in proceeding from those entirely 
free of any material ingredients to those of a more material com- 
plexion he noticed a gap, finding it impossible to go directly from 
plane figures to “solid bodies in revolution’—that is, from geometry 
to astronomy.‘ This gap was filled by his mathematical pupils in the 


°F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology (Lond. 1937), p. 212. For further 
evidence for this essay in continuity see W. Jaeger, Aristotle (Engl. edi- 
tion), p. 04; O. Toeplitz, Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte d. Mathem, 
I 12 ff; A. T. Nicol, Class. Quart. 1936, 122 ff. See also A. E. Taylor’s 
Commentary on Plato’s Timaios (Oxf. 1928), pp. 364 f. and Stenzel (see 
next footnote). 

* An excellent interpretation and evaluation of Plato’s method has been 
given by the late Julius Stenzel (Zahi und Gestalt bei Plato u. Aristoteles; 
Berl. 1924, pp. 60-115). It should be said, however, that the mathematical 
approach to the problem of continuity and the dialetical method are by no 
means the only ways in which Plato endeavored to overcome the extreme 
dualistic position characteristic of the works of his middle period. Phaidros, 
Philebos, Timaios, and Laws X are full of devices aiming at the same end. 

*See Rep. VII 528. 
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Academy; we know as a result of Dr. Eva Sachs’ important investiga- 
tions® that it was his friend Theaitetos who constructed the five regu- 
lar solid bodies : cube, pyramid, octahedron, dodecahedron, icosahedron. 
Our next task is to show that Plato’s demand for an investigation 
of the common elements was not lost on either the philosophers or 
the mathematicians of his day. Proklos in his Introduction to Euclid’s 
Elements has a very impressive account (borrowed from the standard 
work on the History of Mathematics by Eudemos, the pupil of 
Aristotle) of the new flourishing and the rapid advance of mathe- 
matics in Plato’s Academy. After reporting about the important con- 
tributions made by Theaitetos, Leon, Eudoxos, Theudion and six 
other outstanding mathematicians (for three of whom, Eudoxos, 
Amyklas and Menaichmos, he makes special mention of their associa- 
tion with Plato, yet the same is independently known for some of the 
others) he adds: “All these men lived together in the Academy carry- 
ing out their research in common.” We need not hesitate to assume 
that the collaboration attested by Proklos took place not only between 
mathematicians, but between mathematicians and philosophers. There 
is evidence for at least three immediate pupils of Plato that they took 
their share in the investigation of the “intercommunion” of the 
sciences. (1) Speusippos, we read in Diogenes Laertios (IV 2), “was 
the first to investigate the common factors in the mathematical 
sciences drawing them as close as possible to one another”. (2) 
Philippos of Opus talks in a somewhat cryptic fashion of the one 
“homology” to be found alike in arithmetic, geometry, musical har- 
mony and astronomy; Nature herself has worked along the same 
pattern in producing their subjects thus providing the “one bond” 
_(desmos) which units them (Epinomis 990 E, 991 D; cp. Pl. Laws 
894 A). (3) Aristotle emphatically protests in the Metaphysics and 
Analytics as well as in his scientific work (De coelo) against the idea 
cherished by Plato and the Academy that there is a material or 
ontological connection between the various sciences. With him it is 
axiomatic that each subject is independent and has its own basic 
assumptions (archai). Matter cannot be constructed geometrically nor 
are numbers the source of being for geometrical entities. Yet, in the 
same work, viz., Anal. Post. A, in which he denies that the various 
branches of mathematics have basic propositions in common he pro- 
duces nothing less than the first methodology of the mathematical 
demonstration. For him, the kinship of the sciences lies in their com- 
mon method, i.e. in the fact that every demonstration starts from basic 


“Die fiinf platonischen Kérper” (Berl. 1917) pp. 76-119. 
*Pp. 66 f. in Friendlein’s edition. Aristotle too bears witness to the un- 
Seemed 3 increase of mathematical knowledge when exclaiming (in his 
rotrepticus frg 8 Walzer-53 Rose) that geometry, etc. have “in the shortest 


or ges starting from the “smallest basis” advance as no other art and 
subj 
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assumptions (not demonstrable themselves) in the form of definitions 
and from these in a syllogistic process works its way to the conclusion.’ 

To understand the contributions made by the practicing mathe- 
maticians it will be necessary to bear in mind that Euclid with his 
Elements has his place in a twofold Academic tradition. On the one 
hand, he replaces by a fuller and perhaps more systematic treatment 
the Elements of the two Academic mathematicians Leon and Theudios, 
On the other, he reproduces and coérdinates the great new discoveries 
of the Platonic mathematicians Eudoxos and Theaitetos. And there 
is (as Professor Schmekel has recently pointed out*) a more than 
superficial similarity between Euclid’s method and Plato’s deductive 
dialectic. 

To begin with a point of less general nature, Aristotle reports that 
the theorem which states that the items of a proportion are inter- 
changeable used to be demonstrated separately and independently for 
numbers, lines, solid bodies and times (astronomy?) whereas in his 
own day the mathematicians have learnt to prove it for all mathe- 
matical objects by one demonstration, quite generally.* We need not 
hesitate to conclude that this was a result of their search (carried 
on under Plato’s auspices) for the intercommunion or the common 
elements in mathematics. Euclid in book V expounds the theory of 
proportions along such general lines?® and it is commonly assumed 
that he here follows Eudoxos, whereas book VII where he deals sep- 
arately with the proportions of integers is considered Pre-Eudoxean.™ 

Besides features of this kind, there are at least two very essential 
factors in the methodical structure of the Elements which can with 
a high degree of probability be traced to the stimulus which Plato 
had given. The one is the Definitions found at the beginning of each 
book of all terms and notions to be used in it (“A point has no magni- 
tude but position only”. . . . “An obtuse angle is an angle which is 
greater than a right angle”... ). The other factor is the axioms to 
which Aristotle Anal. Post. A 10 (76 b 14) refers as “the so called 
axioms”. In the same chapter Aristotle twice quotes an instance which 
helps us to identify his “common axioms” with those enumerated at 
the beginning of Euclid’s book I. The instance is “If equals are taken 
from equals the remainders are equal”. This is the third axiom in 
Euclid where those preceding it (which Aristotle probably also knew) 

"For details and for some other common methods recognized in Anal. 
Post. (see Friedrich Solmsen, Die Entwicklung der Aristotelischen Logik 4. 
Rhetorik (Berl. 1929) pp. 78-150. 

* A. Schmekel, Die Positive Philosophie in ihrer geschichtl. Entwicklung 
(Berl. 1938) pp. 28 f. 

® Anal. Post. A 5, 74 a 17-23. Cp. Plato, Tim. 32 A. 

” Euclid deals in this book with megethe (magnitudes) a concept which 
includes all mathematical entities. 


“Cp. Zeuthen, Geschichte d. Mathematik (Berl. 1912) p. 155; Schmekel 
(see note 8) p. 26. 
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are: “Things which are equal to the same are equal to each other” 
and “If equals are added to equals the wholes are equal”. It is obvious 
that unlike the “Definitions” which are restricted to the subject at 
hand the axioms apply equally to arithmetical, geometrical, atronom- 
ical, etc. objects. How great a help these axioms'? were may con- 
veniently be studied in the standard edition of Euclid by the late 
Professor Heiberg, who made it a point to indicate them by special 
references wherever he found them used. By a glance at his edition 
we may also realize that the axioms are particularly important in 
book I where they help Euclid towards establishing the basic proposi- 
tions which will later serve as stepping stones to such of a less ele- 
mentary nature. Plato had considered it a drawback of mathematics 
(by comparison with dialectic) that the mathematicians started with 
assumptions of which they did “not give any account”. He had also, 
as we know, set them the task of distilling the “common elements”. 
It is safe to assume that the mathematicians met Plato’s censure by 
defining, and thus giving an account of, their basic assumptions, and 
fulfilled the task he had set them by formulating the “axioms”. Can 
there be any doubt that in the fourth century the Academy was the 
obvious place to learn the technique of defining and the distilling of 
common characteristics? I suggest that the enduring results of the 
search for the common elements were these: (1) the mathematical 
basis of Physics, (2) Aristotle’s methodology of the mathematical 
demonstration (providing as I see it the basis for his theory of the 
syllogism), (3) definitions and axioms as integral factors of the 
structure of mathematics.** 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
Outvet CoLLece 


DOES FREEDOM ENTAIL NON-PREDETERMINATION 


MU of the traditional controversy over freedom has arisen 

from the premise, assumed by both Sides, that freedom and 
determinism are incompatible, that my being free entails that my acts 
of will are not predetermined. We propose to examine this premise. 


*It is interesting to notice that Aristotle does not show much enthusiasm 
for the axioms in their function as common elements (loc cit. 76a 38). This 
is in keeping with his tendency to look for the common factors in the logic 
of the mathematical procedure rather than in any material tool shared by 
its various branches. 

*It is inconsistent with the historical facts to assume that Aristotle’s 
logic has influenced the Elements (W. Dilthey, Einleitung in die Geistes- 
wissenschaften, Gesamm. Werke II 246). Nor is it justified to describe 
Euclidean Geometry as a “marked factor in leading Plato to his doctrine 
of . . . super-physical, ideal objects” (Dewey, Quest for Certainty 140). 
Although Euclid is not the inventor of “Euclidean Geometry” it is rash to 
assume that Euclidean Geometry existed a hundred years before Euclid. 

*Paper read before the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association at the University of Missouri, April 1939, slightly modified. 
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Since the problem is basically one of analysis of meanings, our con- 
sideration will start with definitions. 

The term causation refers to a relation of dependence of an event 
upon the events which immediately precede it. A system of causally 
related events is a causal nexus, or causal system. Any event belonging 
to a causal nexus (after the first) is determined by the preceding 
events in that nexus, i.e., it is predetermined. The terms chance, con- 
tingency, and indeterminacy are taken to be synonyms referring to 
the breaking of a causal nexus, or the occurrence of an event which 
is in some respect independent of those coming before. The doctrine 
which denies chance, i.e., affirms that all events are causally related, 
is determinism.” 

The definition of freedom is the crucial point. Freedom will entail 
non-predetermination of the will if, and only if, non-predetermination 
of the will is contained, explicitly or implicitly, in what is meant by 
freedom, That freedom means non-predetermination of the will is 
the unexamined assumption of much of the literature of the subject. 
For reasons which will appear, however, we cannot accept non- 
predetermination as part of the definition of freedom. Freedom is 
defined as volition followed by its object, the occurrence of the object 
depending on the volition. In other words, I am free whenever I do 
what I want to do because I want to do it. So defined, freedom entails 
(1) a being having a want, or volition, (2) the subsequent occur- 
rence of the event wanted, and (3) the dependence of this occurrence 
on the volition. 

The opposite of freedom is bondage, or frustration, which is defined 
as volition whose object either does not occur or occurs independently 
of the volition. Bondage, like freedom, entails a being having a want, 
but differs from freedom in that one of the two other conditions is 
not fulfilled. Where there is no volition, there is neither freedom nor 
bondage. 

The statements, ‘I ang free’ and ‘I am not free’, are, accordingly, 
elliptical. The complete statements are, ‘I am free to do this’ and 
‘I am not free to do that’, where ‘this’ and ‘that’ refer to specific 
actions. It would probably be generally agreed that I am free with 
respect to a given act when I can do it and I can refrain from doing 
it. Professor G. E. Moore has pointed out that ‘I can’ means ‘I shall 
if I choose’.* Substituting the definiens, we get: ‘I am free with 
respect to a given act when it is the case that I shall do it if I choose 
to do it and shall not do it if I choose not to do it.’ 

If these definitions are accepted, it follows that freedom does not 


*I cannot agree with those who, like Professor Macintosh (Journal 
of Philosophy, XXXVII 42), profess to see a third alternative between 
indetermanacy and pre-determination. 

*Ethics 216. 
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entail non-predetermination of the will and is compatible with uni- 
versal causation.* Freedom is incompatible with indeterminacy inter- 
vening between the volition and its object, but not, however, with 
indeterminacy occurring elsewhere. 

Freedom has been identified with escape from the bondage of 
habits, appetites, desires, passions, inclinations, and the like. Accord- 
ing to the view presented, bondage to these, like bondage to anything 
else, implies a desire to control them. If I entertain a passion without 
regret, the existence of the passion does not constitute a frustration. 
If the passion is gratified, I am free, for I am doing just what I want 
to do. In this case the self is identified with the passion. If, on the 
other hand, I desire to control the passion, it is with this desire rather 
than with the passion that I (at the moment) identify myself. This 
self is free if, and only if, the passion is controlled. Thus freedom 
from a given desire or passion is an instance of freedom as defined 
above. 

The view that determinism denies freedom results from a faulty 
interpretation of such instances. It is supposed that if I am to be free, 
it is not enough that my actions be controlled by my will. My will 
must be controlled by itself. The argument accordingly turns from 
the causation of the voluntary act to the causation of the volition. 
The question becomes, not whether I do what I want to do, but 
whether I want what I want to want. 

Such arguments tend to overlook that fact that what is controlled 
cannot be strictly identical with that which controls it. If my will 
controls my will, I have two volitions, of which one controls the other, 
The assumption that freedom is wanting what I want to want confines 
it to a special case. Volition is not usually of this two-fold sort. I 
simply will to perform an act and consider myself free if the act is 
performed. However, two-fold volition may occur in particular in- 
stances, as when I desire to overcome a passion or to cultivate a taste. 
Here a given volition, K, may have as its object the control of a 
second volition, L. In such cases I identify myself with volition K. 
According to our principle, I am free if K achieves the desired effect 
on L. But since K may result from causes outside the will, there is 
nothing in this situation that is incompatible with determinism. 

If fredom is taken to mean that all of my volitions are what I will, 
we are plunged into an infinite regress. I cannot then be free unless 
K, also, is subject to my will. This implies a prior volition, J, which 
seeks to control K. But the control of K by J brings no more assurance 
of freedom than does the control of L by K. J must be governed by 
volition J, and J by H. Freedom would mean not only that I do what 
I want to do and that I want to do what I want to want to do, but 


“Among those who have defended this agus are Jonathan Edwards, 
Jeremiah Day, Fullerton, McTaggart, Moore, and Schlick. 
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that I want to want to do what I want to want to want to do and that 
this wanting is wanted, etc. ad infinitum. A non-predetermined first 
volition will not solve the difficulty. We therefore insist that freedom 
depends on the sequents of a volition, not on its antecedents. 

The view that freedom implies a break in the causal nexus is com- 
monly defended by pointing out that it requires alternatives between 
which there is choice and then saying that alternatives imply con- 
tingency. This argument contains the fallacy of composition. The 
contingency involved is not real, or absolute, in the sense denied by 
the determinist. It appears in a system of facts, which we shall call 
A, taken apart from, yet subject to, other facts, which we shall call B. 
Facts B have been taken into consideration to the extent of recogniz- 
ing that that A depends somehow on them and is capable of being 
affected by them, but the actual effect of B on A is left out of account, 
The fallacy consists in affirming of the whole situation, A + B, that 
which is true only of A taken alone. 

For example, let A be the Solar System. As long as this system 
is unaffected by anything beyond itself, any future event within it, 
say an eclipse, will occur, according to determinism, in a manner and 
at a time determined wholly by the system. But the Solar System is 
not wholly self-determining. It is subject to conditions, B, lying 
beyond it. If an outside body comes close enough, the eclipse will not 
occur. We express this by saying that an eclipse determined on the 
basis of the Solar System alone is not ‘necessary’ but merely ‘probable’, 
for it is ‘possible’, we say, that an invading body ‘may’, by ‘chance’, 
prevent it. Thus an element of ‘chance’ is introduced. But this chance 
is merely apparent, or relative. It expresses the hypothetical character 
of the event in the mind of a thinker who is not acquainted with all 
of the relevant circumstances. If the invading body is actual, it is 
part of the system of causes by which the occurrence of the eclipse 
is governed. 

In the above illustration there is no choosing, for the outside factor, 
B, is an inanimate mass; but where B is a purposive, voluntary agent, 
who chooses, the relations defining the element of apparent chance 
are the same. Let A be an automobile and B, the driver. This auto- 
mobile is a system such that, if left alone, it will remain where it is 
parked; but if a driver should ‘chance’ to manipulate it, it ‘may’ do 
any of a number of other alternatives. It ‘may’ go forward or back- 
ward. It ‘may’ go straight or turn to the right or turn to the left. 
Which of these will occur remains a matter of ‘chance’ as long as the 
actual intentions of the driver are not considered. But the chance 
is not real, for when the system is enlarged to include the driver 
(A + B), it disappears. Or, rather, it is reduced. Strictly, ‘chance’ 
is still present to a lesser degree because the system, automobile plus 
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driver, is not wholly self-determining, but subject to factors beyond 
it, such as a road being closed. When, however, the system is made 
to include all ‘possible contingencies’ (which are not necessarily con- 
tingent), the automobile’s course is fixed. Let A represent all factors— 
the automobile, the road, etc.—except the driver, B. Then the ‘con- 
tingency’, which appears when only 4 is considered, vanishes in the 
complete system, A + B. 

Choosing requires a system containing two distinct parts. One is 
the chooser. The other lies outside the chooser and confronts him. 
This second part, represented by A above, presents alternatives to 
the chooser, represented by B. Contingency of the relative, or ap- 
parent, type arises when 4 is taken in abstraction from B., It arises 
because the actual choosing is allowed for but not given. Choice 
appears to imply chance merely so long as we leave out the choosing. 

It has been argued that determinism robs man of his dignity and 
makes him a mere cog in a machine or the toy of an inexorable 
destiny, without moral status or responsibility. This does not follow. 
It is true that, to be free and responsible, I must be able to direct to 
an extent the course of events, to change myself and the world about 
me; but determinism does not deny me this power. We must distin- 
guish that which will happen in spite of what I do from that which 
will happen because of what I do. I am not responsible for events 
which happen independently of all I can do. The class of inexorables, 
of which I may wash my hands, includes innumerable caused events 
and, by definition, all uncaused events. The fatalist finds among them 
those he considers most important, or he commits the error of placing 
all events in that class. Some caused events, however, are not of this 
kind. They are functions of my will. Their occurrence depends on my 
choosing and seeking them. With respect to these I am not helpless 
but a free and responsible agent. They occur, not in spite of me, but 
because of me. 

It is asked, if events are predetermined, how can I change them? 
I change an event if, because of me, it is different from what it would 
be otherwise. The change may be voluntary or involuntary. Freedom 
requires that it be voluntary. A voluntary change is one that has been 
willed. I bring about a change freely, or voluntarily, when I will the 
change and it occurs because I will it, i.e., when, directly or indirectly 
because I will it, something is different from what it would be if I 
did not will it. The whole sequence may be causally predetermined, 
but as long as it includes my choice followed by the object chosen, 
it is I who bring about the result, and I do so freely. I am not wholly 
enslaved by a causally determined destiny, for I have a hand in the 
causing. 

He who thinks of freedom as indeterminacy evidently begins, con- 
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sciously or unconsciously, with the assumption that freedom is the 
attainment of what is wanted; then, finding particular wants not 
gratified by given fact and its causal implications, and ignoring those 
that are, he looks to the breaking of the causal nexus as his only hope, 
He supposes that a world of chance would yield more satisfactions, 
that it would result in the realization of a greater good, than a world 
of strict causality. This assumption is, however, without foundation, 
Indeterminacy offers no more assurance that values will be realized, 
or wants satisfied, than does determinacy. There is no guarantee that 
what happens by chance will be good. One of the most discouraging 
accounts of the world from this standpoint is that which calls it a 
‘fortuitous concourse of atoms’. What the discouraged soul is groping 
for when it cries out against nature is a metaphysics that allows for 
miracles; but the sort of miracle required is not an event of blind 
chance and might as well be predetermined. It is like what happens 
when a man stops a runaway railroad car that is speeding toward 
destruction. It is interference with the working of a given system by 
a beneficent external agent. When interfered with, the system is 
expanded to include the interferer, which corresponds to B. Whether 
the interferer be human, divine, or merely mechanical, its functioning 
entails that, like a centrifugal governor on a steam engine, it is part 
of the same causal system with what is governed. 


SAMUEL S. S. Browne - 
CoLorapo COLLEGE 
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Plato and Parmenides. Parmenides’ Way of Truth and Plato’s Par- 
menides. Translated, with a running Commentary, by F. M. Corn- 
rorp. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939. Pp. xx, 252. 
In this book Professor Cornford translates and discusses Plato’s 

Parmenides and some of Parmenides’ fragments. The discussion is 

interspersed among the translation, as in his previous books on Plato’s 

Cosmology and on Plato’s Theory of Knowledge. The clarity and 

sanity and good temper of those works reappear here (it is probably 

the best book yet devoted mainly to the Parmenides in any language) ; 
but the felicity does not, for the interpretation of the second part 
of the Parmenides is a combination of two interpretations represented 
as harmonious but really conflicting. I will call them the anti-Elea 
theory and the gymnastic theory. According to the anti-Elea theory 
the dialogue is a critique of Parmenides. It shows that his logic was 
incorrect, and involved serious ambiguities; Parmenides would never 
have said what he did if he had observed and separated the various 
senses of ‘one’ and ‘exist’ and so forth, It follows that Parmenides 

did not, as he thought, destroy the possibility of rational cosmology; 

and Plato’s dialogue lays the logical foundation for the revived Pythag- 

orean cosmology of the Timaeus. 

The anti-Elea theory faces the two following difficulties, among 
others. (1): How can Plato’s dialogue be intended to reveal ambiguities 
in Parmenides’ logic, when it does not mention ambiguity at all? (2) 
How can such patently fallacious reasonings as those of the second 
part of the Parmenides prove anything at all? Instead of admitting 
that these difficulties refute his anti-Elea hypothesis, Professor Corn- 
ford adds the gymnastic hypothesis, advocated by Grote, according to 
which the Parmenides, instead of describing and analysing sorts of 
fallacy, presents cases thereof and leaves the task of analysis to the 
reader. 

Grote’s gymnastic hypothesis is in my opinion correct. But it is 
against all logic to combine it with the anti-Elea hypothesis as Pro- 
fessor Cornford has done. The purpose attributed to the dialogue by 
the one theory will not mix with that attributed by the other. A piece 
of writing containing concealed ambiguities, just so far as it is well 
adapted to puzzle a student and set him searching for fallacies, is ill 
adapted to reveal to him the precise fallacies in a thinker whose de- 
fects are not yet exposed. To make the world aware for the first time 
of hitherto unnoticed ambiguities, you must point to them as clearly 
as you can, not hide them in a puzzle. 

The consistency of these two hypotheses would be barely con- 
ceivable on one condition, namely, that there were no intentional 
fallacies inside any one of the eight movements of which the second 
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part of the Parmenides consists. If each movement were logical in 
itself, if the ambiguity were confined to the fact that the word ‘is’ 
meant one thing in one movement and another thing in another, 
Professor Cornford might have a case. He could say that Plato in- 
tended that, first, the student would be well puzzled by the arguments, 
then he would discover that certain words have different senses in the 
different movements, and lastly he would realize that Parmenides 
confused these senses and that the movements show what happens if 
we keep them separate. 

But the text will not even allow Professor Cornford to maintain 
the form of the gymnastic theory most suitable to him. He confesses 
with admirable candor that fallacies sometimes occur even within a 
single movement (115, 130). He also notes places where, in the course 
of a movement using a word in one sense, Plato resumes a previous 
sense (157, 170, 227). The exercise in detecting fallacies thus becomes 
intertwined with the argument against Parmenides in so intimate a 
manner that surely no reader would ever get beyond the former. I 
venture to suggest that Professor Cornford applies at every stage 
whichever of two disparate hypotheses suits his book just then. 
Whenever he can he represents an argument as a ‘brilliant refutation’ 
of some Eleatic thesis, for that is what he would prefer to hold all 
the time; but, when his apologizing skill is defeated by some unusually 
gross fallacy, he applies the ‘gymnastic’ interpretation and declares 
that Plato is here setting us a fallacy to detect. The result is a hodge- 
podge which I find incredible. I cannot believe that Plato, desiring to 
publish a refutation of Parmenides’ logic and the foundation of a 
better one, would have inserted fallacies here and there to puzzle the 
reader; for I think Plato would have seen, as I think I see, that the 
second purpose defeats the first. 


RICHARD RoBINSON 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the Eighteenth 
Century. By A. Wor. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Pp. 814, with 345 illustrations. 


When Professor Wolf published in 1935 A History of Science, 
Technology, and Philosophy in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, he described it as only “the first instalment in a complete 
history of science”. The present volume is the promised second in- 
stalment in the series and it will be followed by a volume on nine- 
teenth century science and philosophy and ultimately by a volume or 
volumes on the ancient and medieval periods. Professor Wolf's project 
is of truly encyclopaedic proportions and is a worthy successor to the 
great encyclopaedias of the eighteenth century, which he describes in 
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the introductory chapter of the present volume. Although the series 
when completed will be a continuous survey of the entire history of 
science, technology, and philosophy from the Greeks to the end of the 
nineteenth century, each volume is intended to be, so far as possible, 
self-sufficient. ‘ 

“The sciences are arranged in the order of diminishing generality 
(or abstraction), beginning with mathematics and ending with the 
biological sciences” (24). Besides chapters on the purely theoretical 
sciences, viz., mathematics, mechanics, astronomy, the physics of light, 
sound, heat, electricity and magnetism, geology, botany and zoology, 
Professor Wolf devotes chapters to the peripheral sciences of naviga- 
tion, geography, meteorology, and medicine. The section on techno- 
logy includes chapters on agriculture, textiles, building, transport, 
power machinery, mining and metallurgy, industrial chemistry, and 
mechanical calculators. The concluding chapters of the volume are 
devoted to psychology, the social sciences, and philosophy. 

Professor Wolf assigns to philosophy a decisive réle in the historical 
development of modern science. The general intellectual orientation 
of the scientists of a period is largely determined by the prevailing 
philosophy. This is preéminently true of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


- centuries, and it continues true of the eighteenth century. “Philosophical 


studies made progress during the eighteenth century. In some ways, 
indeed, they exercised the most potent influence on the century, in which 
almost everybody loved to pose as a philosopher, as a votary of the world 
of wisdom” (33). The author conveniently divides the philosophers of 
the eighteenth century into two groups: the first consists of philosophers 
like Berkeley, Hume, Reid, and Kant, who, despite radical differences 
from one another in detailed doctrine, belong to the main epistemo- 
logical tradition established in the seventeenth century; “the second 
group consist[s] mainly of detached minor philosophers, some of whom, 
in their day, were indeed more influential than the major philosophers, 
but most of whom were mainly eclectic, and chiefly interested in en- 
lightening their fellow-men . . .” (746). It is to the philosophers of 
the first group that modern science is chiefly indebted for its theoreti- 
cal foundations. 

The general reader will find the present volume sufficiently non- 
technical to be read from cover to cover and yet, because of its schol- 
arly comprehensiveness, it will prove a useful reference work for the 
student of intelectual history. The format of the book is not at all 
forbidding, the author having dispensed entirely with footnotes; 
references and bibliography, which have been reduced to a minimum, 
are introduced unobtrusively in the body of the text. The interest of 
the book is greatly enhanced by the numerous portraits of scientists 
and philosophers, and illustrations of scientific apparatus, machines, 
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engines, instruments, etc. The style, which is lucid, condensed and un- 
pretentious, reflects the habits of writing gained by the author in his 


_ Capacity as co-editor and contributor to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


LepcEer Woop 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Demosthenes: der Staatsman und sein Werden. Von WERNER JAEGER. 
Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1939. Pp. viii, 268. 


This is the German edition of the Sather Lectures delivered in 1934 
at the University of California and published in English in 1938, 
It is a study of the growth of Demosthenes’ mind and of his develop- 
ment as a political leader, based on a searching reéxamination of his 
speeches. But the author has a further purpose, to rehabilitate 
Demosthenes as a great statesman and to rebut the estimates of 
Beloch and others who, in exalting Philip, have tended to reduce the 
stature of his famous opponent. Jaeger’s knowledge of Greek litera- 
ture is profound, and all who have read his book on Aristotle or his 
Paideia in the original know that he is a stylist of the first rank. 
This combination has resulted in making the present book a brilliant 
piece of advocacy. But Jaeger is sometimes guilty of the same fault 
that he criticizes in others. There is, for instance, a certain lack of 
urbanity in his references to modern writers whose views happen to 
differ from his own. More serious is the consistent depreciation of 
certain contemporaries of Demosthenes, notably Isocrates, and a 
readiness to skim lightly over episodes in Demosthenes’ public life 
which do not redound wholly to his glory. It is easy to sneer at 
Isocrates as an ‘ideologist’ and to scoff at his ‘historical romanticism’, 
but is it sound historical method to ignore Isocrates’ profound in- 
fluence on his pupils, many of whom were practical politicians con- 
temporary with Demosthenes? Among them was that Hieronymus 
whose policy Polybius (XVIII, 14) defended two centuries later, 
while criticizing Demosthenes’ intemperate attacks on him. The truth 
is, of course, that out-and-out admirers of Demosthenes, like ardent 
Platonists, appear to be incapable of appraising Isocrates’ life-work 
fairly. As for Demosthenes himself, one would point out to his latest 
champion that the orator failed to prove the truth of his charges 
against Aeschines in 343 and that the tradition, if correct, that Phocion 
the incorruptible was among Aeschines’ sponsors, is also significant. 
The Harpalus affair, which is an awkward hurdle for every biog- 
rapher of Demosthenes and indeed for every historian of the period, 
Jaeger passes over in a sentence! Nor is it made clear that Philip 
between 346 and 342 tried to achieve a better understanding with 
Athens, and we are not entitled on the existing evidence to assume 
that the king’s efforts were sheer hypocrisy. 
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Once more be it emphasized that this is a brilliant book. No student 
of the fourth century can afford to neglect it and one reader at least 
has learnt much from it. It is a wholesome corrective of extreme views, 
when it does not itself defeat its purpose by undue partisanship. 

M. L. W. LaistTNER 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


"Lessor de la philosophie politique au XVI¢ siécle. Par Prerre Mes- 
NARD. Paris, Boivin & Cie, 1936. Pp. viii, 712. 


Two or three short statements by this author, one in his introduction 
to the book, the others in its conclusion, may probably serve best to 
indicate his conception of what the sixteenth century stands for in the 
whole history of political thought, his choice of materials, and his 
manner of treatment. His choice of authors to be treated, he says, 
is determined by the chief authors themselves. Bodin writes to confute 
Machiavelli and More, Calvinists quarrel with Anabaptists, Suarez 
contends with Luther. The true greatness of this sixteenth century 
is its spiritual progress preparing the way for the triumph of justice 
and peace, and this receives its highest expression in the writings of 
the idealists. They are the true victors of history, though obscured in 
their time, for their ideas were to fructify in the future in a realism 
comprehensive enough to include the authority of law. “Therefore 
it is just that political philosophy should give to the idealist writers 
the attention that is their due.” These the author says are the reasons 
determining the choice of authors and the subjects to be treated and 
the method of treatment to be followed. 

On the whole, he has adhered to this plan and fulfilled his promise 
to “rehabilitate” the memory of the idealists, and this in itself was 
a worthy task. But such a restricted plan and such a narrow choice 
of ideas and authors, it is to be feared, valuable as it is in itself, gives 
a one-sided and distorted, and therefore, I fear, a false notion of 
“L’essor de la philosophie politique au XVI® siécle”. 

{f, as the author concludes, and I think concludes truly, it is the 
glory of this great century to have constructed on a positive basis, 
yet on ethical principles, a realism which comprehends the authority 
of law, that result cannot be understood or explained by reference 
merely to the Utopias of the time, or the attempts to refute them. 
There is in this book too little effort to relate the political thought 
of the time to the actual political development. For example, Bodin’s 
conception of sovereignty is well analyzed, but there is little to 
indicate that it is a formula for the new nation-state, and even less 
to show how much of the new formula was shared by other important 
jurists and historians contemporary with Bodin or even prior to 
him. There is a bare mention, if there is any mention, of such men 
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as Du Moulin or L’H6pital, and Hotman is treated almost exclusively 
as the author of Franco-Gallia. There is only passing mention of his 
Disputatio de controversia successionis regiae, or his Brutum fulmen, 
and none of some of his most important writings on Roman law, 
which go far to make clear his political views. 

Sixteenth century theory cannot be explained without some con- 
sideration of law, Roman law especially, and of that there is prac- 
tically nothing in this book. Sovereignty itself is largely an analysis 
of the new nationalism in terms of the merum et mixtum imperium 
of the Roman law sources, and it cannot be adequately explained if 
these are ignored. In the sixteenth century formulation of sovereignty 
there is far more of tradition than of abstract speculation, and without 
that tradition it cannot be understood. 

This tendency to neglect the actual for the ideal affects our author’s 
discussion even of such an author as Sir Thomas More. All of it 
centers about the Utopia and there is not even a mention of More’s 
controversies with Tyndale and St. German. The actual thought of 
a century cannot be made clear without reference to the matters that 
men then thought to be vital, and these are to be found for the six- 
teenth century itself rather in More’s Apology or the Debellation of 
Salem and Bizance than in his Utopia, important as this is for the 
future. 

I have dealt at such length with these omissions in this book, because 
they are so important that they amount to an actual distortion of the 
thought of the time which must be fatal to any real understanding 
of it as a whole. One cannot for example account for Bodin’s con- 
tribution even to the philosophy of politics by consideration alone of 
his antagonism to Machiavelli; and even his explicit references to 
authorities and examples, numerous as they are, furnish only a partial 
clue to the most important influences which shaped his thought. 

It is a more pleasant task to turn from these things to the positive 
merits of this book. To turn once more to the author’s treatment of 
Bodin as one example, he successfully refute’s Allen’s criticisms of 
the disorder in the thought and arrangement of the République as an 
“illusion”, and justly compares its apt historical illustrations with the 
“fabulous” historical proofs of the Esprit des lois, entirely to the 
advantage of “the Angevin jurisconsult”. 

The work is divided into six books, the first on the pagan renais- 
sance and Christian humanism, Machiavelli being made the repre- 
sentative of the pagan renaissance, More (in the Utopia alone) that 
of humanism, and Erasmus of “political evangelism”. In the treatment 
of Machiavelli M. Mesnard avoids the extremes of both praise and 
abuse characteristic of some modern discussions, though he condemns 
Machiavelli’s so-called realism as a “pseudo-realism”, largely because 
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it ignores the undoubted fact of the importance of religion and is 
based on the assumption of the complete depravity of men. 

The discussion of the /nstitutio principis Christiani of Erasmus is 
probably the most sympathetic part of this volume, but the actual 
influence of that book upon the political thought of the period just 
subsequent to it seems to me to have been somewhat less than the 
author would have it. Book II is entitled Les raptures and deals 
with Lutheranism and Anabaptism. The former probably calls for no 
special comment. The latter gives a valuable account of the contribu- 
tions to political thought of the Socinians and Anabaptists of Poland, 
a discussion hard to duplicate elsewhere. The same can hardly be 
said of the author’s treatment of German Anabaptism, which is slight. 
There is, for example, no mention of such important men as Hans 
Denck or Sebastian Franck, and no evidence of the influence of the 
important studies of Ernst Troeltsch. 

Book III is concerned with the political aspects of Calvinism and 
contains a useful and thorough analysis especially of Calvin’s Jnsti- 
tutes, the writings of Beza and of the rest of the so-called monarcho- 
machs, including a short but valuable section on the same doctrines 
underlying the theory of popular sovereignty, as advocated by the 
writers of the Catholic League. This and the preceding book in par- 
ticular show the influence of Imbart de la Tour and Georges de 
Lagarde. 

Book IV M. Mesnard entitles “L’apologie de la légalité”; in it he 
treats of La Boétie and the secular side of Polish political thought. 

The long fifth book is taken up almost entirely with the thought 
of Jean Bodin and his theory of sovereignty, and the treatment is on 
the whole superior to that of Chauviré or Moreau-Reibel and the 
books in English, but hardly up to the standard of Hancke or Land- 
mann, or of the much older, much shorter, but much more profound 
analysis of Hermann Rehm in his Geschichte der Staatsrechtswissen- 
schaft, with which this author is apparently unacquainted. 

In the sixth and last book the political views of Mariana are treated 
and the author passes into the seventeenth century to include the 
works of Suarez and Althusius. 

As a whole, this book is a very useful study of certain sides of 
sixteenth century political thought. If it fails as a comprehensive 
account of that thought is is not because it is unscholarly or too short 
—it contains nearly seven hundred large pages—but because its rather 
capricious method results in a treatment which leaves out of account 
fundamentally important factors and influences essential in any just 
estimate of the high place of the sixteenth century in the whole 
development of our cultural heritage on its political side. 

C. H. McItwain 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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Studies in Iconology. Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Renais- 
sance. By Erwin Panorsky. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1939. Pp. xxxiii, 262, with 92 plates. 

Readers familiar with publications by scholars of the Warburg 
Institute, with whom Dr. Panofsky has had close association, will need 
no introduction to the nature of the studies presented here as one of the 
series of The Mary Flexner Lectures at Bryn Mawr College. However, 
this type of study is so rarely found among the publications in the 
history of art in this country, and is of such value to all the branches 
of the humanities, that the reviewer feels he can best convey the 
significance of the book through a summation of the purport and 
method of these studies as set forth in the first part of the intro- 
ductory chapter. 

As the title indicates, the approach is through iconography. Panof- 
sky’s choice of the term Jconology is well taken, for although no ex- 
planation is made, it is implied in the distinction he draws between 
iconographical analysis in a narrow sense and a “penetration into the 
intrinsic meaning” of works of art. For him the former is an imple- 
ment for the achievement of the latter. It is this concern with iconog- 
raphy in a less limited sense that is implied in the title. 

This is a book of interpretation, and the reader will find that the 
author’s exposition of his method and goal is singularly in agreement 
with the tangible results: the five themes of Renaissance art of which 
he treats. There are three stages or strata, according to the author, 
in the penetration to the intrinsic meaning, each requiring of the 
scholar its special equipment and its own controlling principle. In 
order to interpret artistic motifs an insight into the history of style 
is essential as a control; the interpretation of the world of images, 
stories, and allegories in art (subject matter) requires a control 
through the history of types acquired largely from a knowledge of 
literary sources; and the intrinsic meaning or content is discovered 
through the history of cultural symptoms or “symbols” in Cassirer’s 
sense. The meaning thus cannot be ascertained without a knowledge 
of the history of style, the history of types (iconography in the narrow 
sense), and the history of cultural symptoms. 

Such a program cannot but concern itself with all branches of the 
humanities, and in the reviewer’s opinion the book will at once prove 
its value to all the humanistic disciplines, as well as illustrate the 
position which art-history can properly assume in its relation to them. 
As the author says, “It is in the search for intrinsic meanings or con- 
tent that the various humanistic disciplines meet on a common plane 
instead of serving as handmaidens to each other”. 

The first essay is found in the second part of the introductory chap- 
ter, where the adaptation of classical motifs to medieval Christian 
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themes and classical themes to medieval motifs are discussed as 
typical of the attitude of the Middle Ages toward the antique. This 
section is indispensable to the reading of the following chapters, for 
there is also a brief discussion of the transmission, through the Middle 
Ages, of the principal literature of the classic and late classic periods 
which will become the source-material for many of the humanistic 
themes in art in the Renaissance and to which the author will refer in 
the following chapters. 

The “process of creative interpenetration” of themes and motifs, 
the ferreting out of sources for several themes and their interpretation 
in the light of such a background is the aim of the five succeeding 
chapters. Chapter II, “The Early History of Man in Two Cycles 
of Paintings by Piero di Cosimo”, is a particularly brilliant discussion 
of what the Renaissance knew about Vulcan and his position in the 
process of elevating mankind to a civilized state from one in common 
with the beasts. Servius’ “Commentary on Virgil”, by way of the 
Mythographi I and II, is found to have been in part the source 
material for the paintings of Piero, although he also derived much 
information from Vitruvius via Boccaccio’s quotations from the 
architect’s account of the part played by fire in the civilizing process. 

The topic for the third chapter is the evolution of Father Time 
as a theme in art and the variety of new meanings he acquired. The 
following essay on “Blind Cupid” leads the author, in the last two 
studies, to the reflections of Neoplatonism in Renaissance art. The 
fifth chapter, “The Neoplatonic Movement in Florence and North 
Italy”, contains an exposition of Ficinian Neoplatonism and a contrast 
of the uses to which it was put in literature of the sixteenth century. 
The differences between Florentine and Venetian Neoplatonism in art, 
observable in some of the works of Bandinelli and Titian, closely paral- 
lel the contrast between the literary aspects of the movement in the 
two cities. 

The Neoplatonic content of many of Michelangelo’s works—the 
subject of the last chapter—has long been recognized, for example 
by Borinski and by Tolnay in dealing with the Medici tombs. The 
author, however, here brings together most of the master’s works 
affected by the movement and includes the early versions of the Julius 
tomb. Through their interpretation much light is cast upon the charac- | 
ter, genius, and the peculiarly lonely position of Michelangelo and his 
art in the Renaissance. “Michelangelo”, says Dr. Panofsky, “might 
be called the only genuine Platonic among the many artists influenced 
by Neoplatonism”. 

Not the least important section of the book is the bibliography 
brought together at the back, arranged alphabetically and referred to 
in the footnotes by number, an arrangement which first appears in- 
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convenient but is in fact surprisingly useable. No such praise can be 
given the arrangement of the illustrations which bear only figure and 
plate numbers, thus forcing the reader to find the desired information 
by turning to a list of plates at the front of the book. 


Paut A. UNDERWOOD 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Wilhelm Diltheys Grundlegung einer wissenschaftlichen Lebensphilo- 
sophie. Von Cart TuHeovor Giock. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt 
Verlag, 1939. Pp. 212. 

Following in the wake of such works as those by Spranger and 
A. Stein on Dilthey, the present book of Glock is an attempt to pro- 
vide an “immanent criticism” of two important issues in Dilthey’s 
Lebensphilosophie, which the author calls respectively the question 
as to meaning as the essential truth of experience (Erleben) and the 
question as to the truth-claims of the assertions of life-philosophy. 
Together with an introductory chapter in general orientation to the 
problems of a philosophy of life and experience and a critical survey 
at the end, these form the substance of the book. 

The interpretation of experience presented here is that of a dynamic 
unity of past and future in the present, which, though never directly 
experienced as an analytical cross-section, is directly experienced as 
“Erfiillung mit Realitaét” as opposed to bare categories of recollection 
and anticipation. Dilthey finds that certain inner structural relations 
account for the phenomena of single experiences, and that such re- 
lations are teleological, forming unities of purpose. He recognizes 
that what is significant is fruitful for future action and that it is im- 
possible to separate this individual experience from its context in 
time and regard it as “pure essence”, after Husserl. 

Communication, or the transcendence of individual experiences, is 
effected through Verstehen, and this in turn is made possible through 
the historical and largely unconscious growth of life-connections. 
These cannot be determined introspectively, as to attend to experience 
is to alter it and to describe it is to confine experience within verbal 
conventions which falsify it. So Dilthey, according to the author, 
looks to the creative immediate expressiveness which is the character 
of artistic endeavour as the clue to the truth of experience, seeking 
“life-categories” adequate to the interpretation of esthetic creativity. 

The important contrast which Glock finds in Dilthey’s thought is 
that between the interpretation of the world as constructed out of 
the creative immediacy of experience and that in terms of a natural 
science positivism. This contradiction, between idealism and _ posi- 
tivism in Dilthey, he finds unbridged and offers the closing comment 
that “philosophy as knowledge and true comprehension of reality is 
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therefore only possible as a philosophy of a necessary contradiction”. 

Glock’s work has been carefully and sympathetically done, and pro- 
vides not only an illuminating criticism of Dilthey but a compact and 
fair-minded introduction to his philosophy. 


Rocer HAZELTON 
Cotorapo COLLEGE 


Johannis Scotti Annotationes in Marcianum. Edited by Cora E. Lutz. 
Cambridge, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1939. Pp. xxx, 
244. 

Bibliothéque Nationale MS. Lat. 12960 contains the unique copy of 
John the Scot’s commentary on Martianus Capella’s treatise of the 
seven liberal arts, The Marriage of Philology and Mercury. The com- 
mentary is here edited in full for the first time. I have, in a number of 
places, from a photostatic copy of the MS. in my possession, tested the 
transcription of the section on rhetoric, and found it accurate. A cur- 
sory examination of the emendations suggests that the editorial method 
is sound. 

In this work the ninth century philosopher and poet enacts the rdéle 
of philologist. The commentary is in the form of glosses, sometimes 
merely a definition of the lemma or an interpretation by etymology 
(John’s etymologies can be as odd as those of many a lesser scholar 
in the Middle Ages; p. 131: Minerva = Greek min—‘not’ and erua— 
‘mortal’), and sometimes a fuller exposition bringing to bear the 
commentator’s wide learning or independent thinking. The readers of 
this journal will perhaps be most interested in the material on dia- 
lectic and in the comments on the first two books which serve as an 
introduction to the treatment of the arts proper. Least information is 
offered on grammar, music, and arithmetic; yet all sections are worth 
our attention for both doctrine and lexicography, and for what they 
teach about the author’s method, and his selection of points to discuss. 

In her Introduction the editor indeed makes some pertinent observa- 
tions concerning content and sources, and finds parallels with John’s 
thought in others of his works; but since a thorough study of the 
content was not included in her purpose, that now becomes a desider- 
atum. Also desirable now are an edition in full of what we have of 
Dunchad’s commentary on Capella (in an Appendix Miss Lutz adds 
to the evidence that Dunchad’s and John’s works are not directly 
related), and a complete edition of the third commentary on Capella 
written in the ninth century, by Remigius. A study and appraisal of all 
three should considerably widen our knowledge of the thought and 
scholarship of that century. In connection with Remigius I would sug- 
gest that the first section of Manitius’ article ‘Zwei Remigiuskom- 
mentare’ in Neues Archiv LXIX (1930) 173-83, might have been 
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added to the editor’s summary list of investigations upon John the is 
Scot’s commentary (xiii, n. 2). j 
Harry " 

Cornett University Si 

The Logic of Modern Psychology. By Carrott C. Pratt. New York, 0 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. xviii, 186. s 
According to Professor Pratt, the ‘logic of psychology’ can be sum- j 
marized in the following six theses: (1) Psychology is a name for ( 
a methodological division of labor, not of a subject-matter distinguish- 
able from that of the other sciences; (2) the psychologist’s portrait of . 
human nature, as distinguished from that of the genial intuition of ‘ 
the literary or other artist, is the result of “a systematic and experi- ' 
mental analysis of the conditions correlated with the events initially . 
described”; (3) definitions of psychological concepts should be in 
I 


terms of “functional equations”, one side consisting of “experimental 
observations and operations”, the other of “a word or phrase designed 
to comprehend them”; (4) the antecedent conditions of initial de- 
scriptive data, which it is the task of psychology to discover, “are 
located within the biological organism”, so that “all psychological ex- 
planation must move in the direction of physiology”; (5) since many 
of these conditions are still inaccessible, the only ‘laws’ that can be 
formulated at present are “incomplete” and “crudely empirical”; | | 
(6) and hence application of knowledge to practice can only be. 
| tentative and hesitating. 
To the elucidation and development of these theses the author ap- 
plies the doctrine of “operationism”, so popular just now among 
scientists in many fields. For example, it is possible to define sensation, 
| or a reflex, operationally, once it is recognized that neither is actually 
4 “given in nature”, but is simply “created by the rules of scientific 
4 logic”. More specifically, the former is to be defined “in terms of the 
si operations performed in arriving at stateable relations between the 
controlled aspects of the stimulus and the correlative reports” (15); 
f the latter, “in terms of the number and kind of analytical procedures 
| required to make possible a statement of the functional dependence 
: of common response-features upon stateable stimulus-conditions” (16). 
But the greatest value of this point of view “lies in the assistance 
which it can give in the construction of concepts and theories” (109) 
—the field of inductive inference. In this connection, however, Pro- 
fessor Pratt is of the opinion that some over-enthusiastic advocates 
of operationalism have gone too far in claiming that it is a cure-all 
for every defect in scientific procedure and a self-sufficient defense 
against the intrusion of metaphysics into the domain of science. The 
‘ only way to guard against such dangers, in this author’s opinion, 
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is to insist that there are no “ontological differences in scientific sub- 
ject-matter”. All science, it seems clear to him, finds its data in 
“events” reported by observers; and about these events science can 
say nothing except that “they are what they are”. If they have any 
“metaphysical status”, mental or physical, it is beyond the purview 
of science to determine it. It follows therefore that “acceptance of 
selected events as legitimate subject-matter for psychology, and re- 
jection of certain others, must be based on some philosophical preju- 
dice, not on any operational criterion” (93). 
_. Conflicts between the various schools of thought in psychology, and 
all the vexed questions in the field of the logic of science in general 
are to be resolved as simply as that! To the reviewer, at least, this 
seems just a bit too good to be true. It seems clear to him that oper- 
ationism raises fully as many problems as it solves. For the rest, in 
his discussion of these and other issues, the author touches upon 
numerous interesting points in the field of scientific methodology. 
H. R. SMart 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Sechsundzswanzigstes Jahrbuch der Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft. Hei- 
delberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1939. Pp. vii, 525. 


The commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of Schopenhauer’s birth, 1788-1938, occasioned a general revival of 
interest in his philosophy which is reflected in the volume of the 
Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft for 1939. The reports of the Society’s 
activities and the numerous brief articles of biographical and miscel- 
laneous reference to Schopenhauer indicate the active promotion of 
his ideas. The extensive Schopenhauer bibliography for the year is 
headed by a critical revision of the Frauenstadt edition of his Works, 
which is being published by Brockhaus. The delay in the completion 
of the large Deussen edition and the insufficient care with which the 
revision of the Grisebach edition (1921-24) has been carried out lead 
us to hope now for a complete and reliable version from the new 
editor, Arthur Hiibscher, a painstaking scholar, the editor of the pres- 
ent volume. Reflecting the spread of Schopenhauer’s ideas outside of 
Germany, Jon Petrovici points out his influence on the greatest 
Rumanian poet Eminescu and on the philosopher and statesman 
Maiorescu. Erich Furreg traces the series of Schopenhauer studies 
in Sweden, beginning with the first account of Schopenhauer’s system 
in a history of philosophy, by Hammarskéld in 1827, and more re- 
cently continued by Carly’s translations of Schopenhauer’s works. 

The more substantial portion of this annual volume (1-300) is 
devoted to four articles. In the first one, on “Causality and Vitalism”, 
Hans Driesch expounds and defends his theory of entelechy. His 
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historical survey of doctrines of causality, in which he inclines to that 
of Schopenhauer, and his own analysis lead him to reject the mecha- 
nistic-causal theory of biological processes. Of interest is his remark 
that a strict radical biological mechanist is scarcely to be found nowa- 
days, at least, he adds, not in Europe. Living beings, according to 
Driesch, manifest integral organization and response. For this Ganz- 
heitskausalitat he adopts the Aristotelian term entelechy. He ex- 
amines contemporary expositions and criticisms of his doctrine and 
traces some implications of his vitalism: in relation to psychophysical 
parallelism and to the doctrine of freedom. Students of Driesch will 
find this latest statement of his theory very clear and vigorous. 

The second paper, on Schopenhauer and Chemistry, by Alwin Mit- 
tasch, is a detailed and very extensively documented monograph, illus- 
trated by comparative tables of philosophical and scientific activity in 
Europe during Schopenhauer’s lifetime. Mittasch examines Schopen- 
hauer’s chemical studies, his judgment on the significance and bearing 
of chemistry, his philosophy of chemistry and its significance for the 
further development of the science. He distinguishes carefully between 
Schopenhauer’s commonly cited diatribes at the expense of chemists 
and his deeper and more significant ideas of chemical structure and 
process. 

The longest monograph in the volume (169-288) is Karl Wagner’s 
“Die Palintropie”. Wagner would trace the relation of the activities 
of organisms to the general laws of physical order. His examination of 
the latter involve him in criticism of the doctrine of entropy. Living 
beings manifest, as it were, a naturally designed counteraction to the 
mechanical running down of the cosmic machine. For this upbuilding 
activity in nature Wagner proposes the term palintropy. In the latter 
part of his paper he traces some practical-moral implications of his 
doctrine, in which Schopenhauer’s pessimism is discussed. 

In a briefer article Karl Schlechta examines young Nietzsche’s 
studies of Schopenhauer, his high estimate of him as “the truest phi- 
losopher”, but also his searching criticisms of his master’s doctrine. 


Rapostav A. TSANOFF 
TueE Rice INsTITUTE 


Fear and Trembling. A Dialectical Lyric. By JoHANNES DE SILENTIO 
(SoreN KIERKEGAARD). Translated from the Danish by Rosert 
Payne. New York, Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi, 194. 


Having in an earlier work (Either-Or) delineated the ethical con- 
sciousness with a universal religious background, Kierkegaard is in 
this volume concerned with some of the distinctive traits of the 
religious concept of faith, taken in the more specific sense in which 
it is fundamental to the Christian consciousness. It is here depicted as 
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a major human passion, affecting daily life at every point, its content 
being the entire essential reality of the individual’s existence. By virtue 
of its transcendence of the calculations of worldly wisdom and of the 
naive illusions of immediacy, in consequence of the firmness of its 
grasp of the finite life as distinct from the withdrawal from it which 
ensues when resignation is the final word, and in view of its struggle 
with and victory over that fear and trembling which its sense of re- 
sponsibility makes it feel, faith becomes the highest of human passions. 
It is here presented as heroic, and is poetically apprehended with an 
authentic esthetic pathos, deriving from the realities of Kierkegaard’s 
personal life. The pseudonym places himself admiringly outside, as- 
signing to himself the lower plane of infinite resignation. 

The chief categorical determinants assigned to faith and developed 
in the essay are: (1) the particwarity of its relationship to God, 
dispensing with every form of universal intermediary: community, 
state, humanity, tradition, so that the believer sustains qua individual 
an absolute relation to the Absolute; (2) the infinite resignation with 
respect to finite goods which it psychologically presupposes, thus dis- 
sociating itself toto coelo from those dreams of wish-fulfilment with 
which the inexperienced confuse it; (3) the double movement of 
the spirit, by which after the infinite resignation it again lives in the 
finite, but only in virtue of a God-relationship which has no dependence 
upon the calculations of the understanding; (4) the fearful teleologi- 
cal suspension of the ethical as exemplified in Abraham, whom the 
poetic imagination of the author makes to live vividly in the present. 

This suspension of the ethical consciousness finds a more essential 
and universal expression in the Christian consciousness of sin and its 
forgiveness, though the treatment of this motif is here withheld, and 
given a place in the later volume, The Concept of Dread. Other as- 
pects of faith are dealt with in a companion volume, The Repetition, 
scheduled like the former for early English publication, according to 
the announcement of the publishers. 

The various determinants of faith are by Kierkegaard concentrated 
in the single category of the absurd, since the movement of faith seems 
paradoxical to the ordinary consciousness from which faith emerges. 
The paradoxical is Kierkegaard’s careful and precise development 
of a thought which the Greeks dimly shadowed forth as the divine 
madness (Plato’s Phaedrus). Since even thoughtful readers may mis- 
understand this category through approaching it too exclusively 
through the traditional and imperfect contrast between faith and 
reason, I may perhaps be pardoned a word of comment. This category 
has nothing whatever to do with a supposed antithesis between intel- 
lect and will. Kierkegaard did indeed hold that any individual who 
permits his life to culminate in unutilized thought, speculation or 
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knowledge, is to be apprehended as esthetically comical in his absent- 
mindedness, and to be condemned ethically as attempting to evade the 
essential task of human existence, which in his view consists in 
realizing a decisiveness of spirit that forms and establishes the person- 
ality. But this involves no positing of an antithesis between intellect 
and will; on the contrary, it protests against the leaving incomplete 
a movement in which intellect, feeling, and will normally play their 
several and proper rdéles. 

The paradoxical is rooted in an entirely different antithesis, an 
antithesis namely between God and man, between God’s understanding 
of what human life ought to be, and man’s. It makes its appearance 
only when the individual has become ethically mature, when he has 
been developed ethically and religiously to the point where there 
can be some question of his submitting himself to the divine in order 
to be radically transformed by the discipline of the relationship. In 
this conflict the individual’s strength consists in his weakness, his 
victory in his defeat. The human, all-too-human understanding of life 
which he thus comes to renounce is no abstract intellectual function, 
but a concrete consciousness involving intellect, feeling, and will. In 
other words, it is his reason as concrete expression for what he 
initially is, in contradistinction to what he strives in faith to become. 
Hence there exists indeed no paradox for faith in its perfection, but 
for the human individual who is in process of becoming, the para- 
doxical cannot be avoided without arbitrarily limiting the spiritual 
process. Kierkegaard’s insistence upon the paradoxical is a conse- 
quence of his deep-seated predilection for apprehending the spiritual 
life in process, and hence ethically, rather than esthetically, in a fore- 
shortened perspective, or altogether in static terms. 

Most writers on the philosophy of religion display no inkling of 
the existence of such a conflict, and much less do they reveal any 
sympathetic apprehension of its significance. Their description of 
spiritual attitudes is much like those naive paintings which depict 
a landscape in general, fitting everything and nothing. Thus to describe 
religious faith as devotion to an ideal, without distinguishing differ- 
ences between ideals, and without expending a word upon the all- 
important question of the ‘how’ of this devotion, is about as illuminat- 
ing and intellectually satisfying as it would be to describe man as an 
animal, foregoing all specific determination. Kierkegaard offers to 
those whose experience has been concrete enough to demand a more 
precise intellectual orientation in this field an exceedingly rich and 
concrete psychology of the varied aspects of the life of the spirit. And 
his categories have a sharpness of definition not even approximately 
realized in the more recent literature of the subject. 

Davin F. SwENSON 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Reason. University of California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 
21. Edited by Grorce P. Apams, J. Lozewenserc, and STEPHEN C. 
Pepper. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1939. Pp. 228. 


As a subject for philosophic discourse, reason, a theme upon which 
from the days of Hellas philosophers have composed a thousand vari- 
ations, is incomparably rich in suggestion. And to the authors of the 
eight essays in the present volume it has suggested a considerable 
variety of discussions, which in every way conform to the high 
standard of this series of publications. 

In the opening paper, Professor Dennes examines the logical cre- 
dentials of “The Appeal to Reason” and concludes that such appeal is 
futile. Like Hume’s analysis of causality, his contention is that reason 
has no force with regard to the principles and judgments on behalf 
of which its authority is invoked. In the crucial case afforded by dis- 
putes about human welfare, the appeal to reason has the appearance 
of authority only because the appeal actually is made to a de facto 
consensus of opinion, which has no possible rational justification. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that subsequent papers did not directly 
face this challenging skepticism. 

Professor Loewenberg offers a defence of speculative metaphysics 
against the “ontophobia” of contemporary positivism. Both science 
and metaphysics, he declares, are “artifacts of reason”, human trans- 
formations of the preanalytic data of common sense. Since, however, 
these transformations differ in aim, method, and result, metaphysics 
significantly supplements science. This fact is obscured for positivism, 
which fails to note that common sense itself is reason’s spontaneous 
artifact, a not indubitable “crude science and roughhewn metaphysics”. 

Illustrating Professor Loewenberg’s thesis, Professor Lenzen, in 
“Reason in Science”, maintains that, in interpreting new data, reason 
is constructive, employing principles of interpretation which lie ready 
at hand but which have been won from experience by abstraction. Of 
special interest is the contention that, since the acknowledgment of the 
existence of perceptual objects as well as scientific objects involves 
rational construction, the distinction between direct and indirect ob- 
servation is relative to the assurance with which the interpretative 
hypothesis is held. This suggests problems of which Professor Lenzen 
seems little aware when he comes to deal with Kant, and which cer- 
tainly are not dispelled when, in the end, he throws himself into the 
arms of Hume. 

Professor Pepper’s definition of definition—“A definition is an 
expression illustrating the conditions for the application of a rule 
in accordance with which the meanings of certain symbols expressed 
are determined” (122)—has the merit of including important types 
of definitions which do not illustrate the classical conception of defi- 
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nition by genus and differentia, The most important feature of the study 
is the analysis of the various respects in which each type of definition 
is arbitrary, with the consequent discovery that some definitions are 
materially true or false, since they are determined according to rules 
which involve “the cognitive criteria of truth to observed fact.” 

Professor Strong discusses “Reason in History”, taking the view 
that reason, like every other human endowment, has a historical gen- 
esis and remains historically conditioned, being relative in all its 
works to “embodied progress”, the total human heritage from the 
past. But this circumstance, in a way that is not very clear, does 
not prevent historical knowledge from being objectively determined 
by conformity to the data of historical scholarship and to contemporary 
scientific knowledge. And the use of scientific knowledge enables 
practice “to rise from the blunderings of trial and error to the dignity 
of planned excursions” (150). 

Such diverse topics are touched upon by Professor Marhenke in 
his attempt to discriminate the various meanings of rationality and 
irrationality that summary is impossible. Suffice it to say that this 
project affords the occasion for acute comment upon a number of 
logical and metaphysical problems and for critical reference to views 
of C. I. Lewis, Natorp, Spencer, and Meyerson. 

An attempt to draw together the threads of the previous discus- 
sions is made by Professor Mackay as he elucidates the normative 
function, which he regards as common to all manifestations of reason. 
Reason cannot discover anything not implied by what we already 
know. Reason cannot change the course of events. But by the use of 
reason we give direction to our learning and practice. “This we do 
... by referring our changing thoughts and impressions to the standard 
of knowledge and wisdom that constitute our heritage from the past. 
Thus reason is, as it were, the guardian and custodian of values in 
civilized life.” The reader is left in doubt as to the status of these 
values and, indeed, as to the authority of a reason whose norms are 
“standard meanings”. 

The volume draws to a close on a note of impressive eloquence as 
Professor Adams contrasts the ancient tradition of European ration- 
alism with the technological temper of contemporary civilization. De- 
tached, contemplative reason, the source of ideal standards, the aloof 
critic of every assumed finality, has retreated in the modern age 
before animal intelligence, which craftily uses every instrument of 
speech and science as means to ends taken for granted. Of this 
retreat instrumentalism, naturalism, and positivism, economic ration- 
alism, and political absolutism are varied but related symptoms. 


StrREET FULTON 
University 
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Charles Peirce’s Empiricism. By Justus Bucuier. With a foreword 
by Ernest Nacet. New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1939. Pp. xx, 
276. 

This is a conscientious, technical, and sympathetic study of the 
nature and interrelationship of Peirce’s views on Common-Sensism, 
Pragmatism, and probable reasoning. Yet despite the fact that it makes 
full and intelligent use of the six volumes of the published papers, 
Peirce’s many reviews and his published letters to William James 
(the unpublished papers and letters in Widener, Buchler apparently 
was not able to consult) almost all its results are somewhat askew. 
For Peirce emphatically holds, while Buchler emphatically does not, 
that the doctrines here studied are at once compatible with and inti- 
mately connected with the rest of Peirce’s philosophy. Buchler tries 
to handle them in isolation from the setting, and without reference 
to the principles in terms of which Peirce constantly and persistently 
treated them. As a consequence, Buchler finds himself “baffled” again 
and again and is driven to call Peirce “inconsistent”, “obscure”, and 
“vague” even in places where Peirce is exceptionally clear and precise. 

Buchler puts his greatest stress on an isolated ‘epistemic’ doctrine 
of “fallibilism”, but Peirce explicitly connects it with the doctrine 
of continuity and “metaphysical evolutionism”, “without which it 
cannot be appreciated in anything like its true significancy”; Buchler 
tries to handle the question of intension and extension without reference 
to the concept of “information”, though this last was Peirce’s contribu- 
tion to the subject; Buchler thinks he can dispense with the “second” 
category or reduce it either to the first or the third, though its ulti- 
macy was a matter on which Peirce was very insistent; Buchler 
translates “proposition” as “sentence”, and “habit” as “formula” or 
“operation”, and introduces concepts of conventionalism and questions 
of degree in the very places where Peirce was concerned with defend- 
ing his favorite doctrine of a metaphysical realism, with its theory of 
objective truth, immanent law, and real and exclusive classes. As a 
consequence there is at least a term on every page which requires cor- 
rection if anything like Peirce’s empiricism—the term, “empiricism”, 
by the way, appears very rarely in the thousand pages of the Peirce 
papers and then usually to characterize the views of another—is to be 
adequately presented. 

Despite its limitations as a scholarly work, this book ought to prove 
of considerable interest and value to those who have been left on 
the shores of philosophy by the ebbing tides of positivism, for many 
of the views it examines and exploits have much more power and 
sense than those recently and widely described as “empirical”. Buchler 
exhibits genuine and rare ability in dealing with questions of analysis 
and epistemology. It is unfortunate that it was insufficient to permit of 
an adequate treatment of one who, like Peirce, held that he had “re- 
suscitated Hegel, but in a strange costume”. 


Paut WEIss 
Bryn Mawr 
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BepAE VENERARILIS Expositio Actuum Apostolorum et retractatio. Edited 
by M. L. W. Laistner. Cambridge, Mass., Mediaeval Academy of America, 
1939. Pp. xlv, 176. . 

In Bede’s centuries, which were the Dark Ages b there ever were any, 
he was the greatest luminary for scholarship, goodness, and sense. This 


edition enforces the fact on the informed reader. The two works exhibit ° 


his learning, ability to use Greek (not always accurately, p. 68; used most 
in the second work), critical spirit, and intelligence, especially as to the 
formation of texts, his normal and excellent Latin, comparative freedom 
from extravagant allegorizing (especially in the second work), besides of 
course his interest in edification and right theology. Mr. Laistner has done 
a fine piece of work in editing these two commentaries, and in starting 
Bede’s minor productions toward the status in which Charles Plummer 
put the Historia ecclesiastica, The editor makes good observations, espe- 
cially on the titles and dates of these works; and has done vast labor in 
identifying Bede’s usually not named sources. Now and then one must 
dissent; the middle ages assuredly thought of Bede primarily as a many- 
sided scholar (vii). The style in the introduction is sometimes hard to fol- 
low; further, one could wish for a half-page of bird’s-eye view there of 
these two little-read works put in their place toward each other, toward 
Bede’s other writings and such commentaries before and after; generally 
in fact more penumbra would be useful and not too much to ask, as on 
the alphabeting-method of the Nomina regionum compared with that in 
Suidas’ Lexicon and other medieval works of reference. There seems to be 
a slip on p. xliv (“Cx for C”), and an obscurity on p. xliii (“Ae, ¢, and e”). 
J. S. P. Tatiock 


UNIversity OF CALIFORNIA 


The Privilege of Age. By Via Dutton Scupper. New York, E. P. Dutton 

& Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 319. 

Some twenty articles and essays, appearing originally in various journals 
during the period from 1913 to 1938, were collected for this volume. The 
essays are not arranged with the intention of expressing either chrono- 
logical or logical continuity, although they attain the sort of unity their 
author desires by their “fidelity to values that abide”. Miss Scudder, an 
educator, student, and author known to many for her breadth of interest 
and vigor of expression, considers such recurring perplexities as those of 
liberty, academic freedom, pacificism, mysticism, work and leisure, utopia, 
religious worship and sacrifice, and without equivocation indicates her 
mature conclusions, Each essay is preceded by a helpful explanatory note. 

H. REITHER 

Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 
Nietzsches “System” in seinen Grundbegriffen. Eine prinzipielle Unter- 

suchung. Von Ericn Hetntev. Leipzig, Felix Meiner Verlag, 1930. Pp. 

viii, 220. 

Nietzsche is interpreted as struggling between naturalism and idealism, 
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alternately emphasizing one or the other and unsuccessfully attempting to 
synthesize them. The poles of his orientation appear as “Apollo vs. Dio- 
nysus,” “scientist vs. philosopher,” etc. The most interesting chapters deal 
with Nietzsche’s alleged fictionalism. The author combines Baeumler’s 
argument with an idealistic definition of Schein to deny that Nietzsche was 
a fictionalist. He uses Reininger’s idealism as a Hilfssystem to the under- 
standing of Nietzsche because, he says, this provides a guide to systematic 
principles which is not present in Nietzsche’s own presentation. The pro- 
priety of a Hilfssystem is doubtful; it may make salient something which 
is really secondary. Another Hilfssystem might have made Nietzsche’s 
philosophy more unified and significant than Reininger’s has done. 


Lewis W. Beck 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


Thomas Aquinas: Selected Writings. Edited by M. C. D’Arcy. Everyman’s 

Library, New York, 1939. Pp. xvi, 288. 

An opportunity to assemble selections that would give a brief but sys- 
tematic view of the angelic doctor’s philosophy has been missed in this 
book. The volume opens with three sermons and with the Office for the 
feast of Corpus Christi. The latter contains three of St. Thomas’ hymns 
that reveal his considerable poetic ability. The subjects treated in the re- 
maining selections are as follows: the nature of the philosopher and 
philosophy, the soul, moral law, human and divine, the relation between 
created things and God, the “metaphysical” attributes of God, cause, essence, 
faith, the nature of mind, knowledge of God, the contemplative life, the 
act of faith, the nature of Christ, the effect of the sacraments. It is diffi- 
cult to discern any plan uniting this collection of topics, though several 
of the selections are important in themselves, e.g., those concerning the 
relation between created things and God, and those concerning the attri- 
butes of God. A perusal of the book would be confusing to the general 
reader and moderately useless to the student. This is unfortunate, since 
an English edition of well assembled excerpts from the great medieval 
philosopher would be extremely useful in acquainting college students with 
the outline of his philosophy. The failure to give a clear and connected 
series of extracts is the more surprising since there appeared in 1920 a 
volume of this very nature, entitled Die Philosophie von Thomas von 
Aquin, by Eugen Rolfes. 


J. R. CrESSWwELL 
West VirciniaA UNIVERSITY 


Saint Thomas and the Greeks. The Aquinas Lecture. By A. C. Precis. Mar- 

quette University Press, Milwaukee, 1939. Pp. viii, 108. 

The chief concern of this lecture seems to be to answer the conflict in 
Aquinas’ philosophy, stated in Chapter III of The Great Chain of Being, by 
A. O. Lovejoy. That dilemma, restated by Professor Pegis, is as follows, 
“Either God is a self-sufficient Good and free to create or not to create, in 
which case the universe need not be, and if it is, is only one of many 
possibilities freely chosen and just as freely created. Or God cannot be 
perfectly good unless He creates, and more specifically, unless He creates 
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everything that can be, until His goodness has reached every creature, 
however insignificant” (34). But such a dilemma does not exist for 
Aquinas, according to Professor Pegis, since God is radically self-sufficient 
and even the non-existence of the world is perfectly compatible with God’s 
existence. Hence it follows that in comparison with God the world is radi- 
cally contingent and radically imperfect, and “there is no such thing as a 4 
best possible world” (54). If this interpretation by the author is correct, 
then the created world in all its variety hangs solely on God’s will. The 
author, in his eagerness to show that Aquinas escaped the conflict stated 7 
by Lovejoy, has ascribed to the angelic doctor an extreme voluntarism not 
acceptable to all neo-Thomists. 


J. R. CressweEti 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Cosmologia. Auctore Gerarpo Esser. Society of the Divine Word, Mission 

Press, Techny, Illinois, 1939. Pp. vi, 357. 

This is a well ordered text-book exhibiting “the great chain of being” 
from the standpoint of neo-Thomism. It is divided into three parts, namely, 
the properties of bodies, the essence of bodies, and the origin and end of 
the world. It is interesting to note the part dogma plays in determining 
certain issues. Thus, quantitative extension is so ingeniously interpreted as 
to admit the reasonableness of transsubstantiation, and of the compenetra- 
tion and the multilocation of bodies (in certain miracles). In Part III, the 
creation of the world is established as a possibility, although the present 
constitution of things has come about through a long course of evolution. 
The exposition as a whole is so systematically done that the reader has a 
clear acquaintance with the author’s position, especially in respect to those 
more startling theses determined by dogma. 


J. R. CRESSWELL 
West VirGcIniA UNIVERSITY 


CEuvres de Maine de Biran. Accompagnées de notes et d’appendices pub- 

liées avec le concours de I’Institut de France (Fondation Debrousse et 

; Gas). Tome XI: Etudes d’histoire de la philosophie. Tome XII: Défense 
de la philosophie. Par Pierre Tisseranp. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. 

Ixii, 490; lviii, 304. 

These volumes are given the descriptive titles: Studies in the History 
of Philosophy, and Defense of Philosophy. The former contains notes 
and comments on a variety of historical movements together with discus- 
sions of doctrinal points in the philosophy of de Biran’s day. The notes on 
Descartes’ Regulae, commentary on the Meditations, notes on passages from 
Malebranche and Bossuet, objections to Locke’s theory of ideas, are the 
more important items. The chief part of the twelfth volume contains the 
document supplying the title for the volume. The imminent completion 
of this edition of de Biran should prompt new studies of this philosopher. 
Certainly, it would be difficult to believe that any fragment of de Biran 
will escape such fidelity of editorship. 

A. G. A. Baz 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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The Psychology of Common Sense. By A. A. Ropacx. Cambridge, Sci-Art 
Publishers, 1939. Pp. 350. 

- There are here assembled a number of essays on subjects as dissimilar 
as “The Neurotic Through the Ages”, “Technological Fascism and Psy- 
chology”, “The Psychology of Success”, and “Graphology as Seen by a 
Psychologist”. Although the author writes that “the essays form a unitary 
whole” and “have in common the Leitmotif of Reason” it is difficult to 
perceive any connection whatever in them. The essays attempt frequently 
to define or clarify their subject-matter, but few of the contradictions 
arising from the many definitions given are ever resolved. Moreover, Ro- 
back’s fashion is so discursive that what he is contending is never. quite 
clear. 


Paut WELSH 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 


Selected Writings in Philosophy. A companion volume to Knowledge and 
Society, compiled by California Associates in Philosophy. New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. xx, 356. 

This volume follows the general plan of Knowledge and Society, which 
was reviewed in this Revrew, XLVIII, 540 ff. Ten selections supplement 
the Book entitled “Knowledge”. Four of these are drawn from classics of 
Plato, Francis Bacon, Descartes, and Leibniz; and six from recent philoso- 
phers two of whom are still living. These six authors are Jevons, Poincaré, 
Royce, James, Whitehead, and Broad. Six selections deal with “Society”. 
Three are drawn from classic writings of Aristotle, Darwin, and Mill, and 
three from the writings of recent authors, namely, Tawney, Woodbridge, 
and Dewey. There is a twelve page introduction which explains how each 
selection supplements the exposition of the earlier textbook. There is no 
index, but an appendix contains a topical ovtline and questions which will 
be useful to students who are assigned the other work as a textbook. 


D. S. Rosrnson 
Butter UNIVERSITY 


Nouveau traité de psychologie. Par G. Dumas (Ed.). Tome VI. Les fonc- 
tions systematisées de la vie affective et de la vie active. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1939. Pp. 545. 

Following the general plan, exemplified in the preceding volumes of the 
Nouveau traité, of proceeding from the elementary components of the 
mental life to the more complex forms of mental organization, the sixth 
volume attacks questions connected with the organization of sentiments, 
with volition and with the creative aspects of mind. Since the physiological 
bases of motivation have already been dealt with in earlier volumes, the 
contributors, of whom there are nine, are able to delve directly into the 
psychological problems of socialization, love and hate, morality, religion, 
invention and inspiration. Although experiments are reported in connection 
with the discussion of will, the bulk of the material is, almost of necessity, 
non-experimental. The reader will consequently find himself attracted or 
repelled by the book according to his prejudice in favor of or against the 
French approach. The writer knows of no comparable work in recent 
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English or American psychology. For that reason alone, if for no other, the 
book deserves to be read. R. B. MacLeop 
SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE 


Man the Measure. By ArtHur Hazarp Dakin. Princeton, Princeton Univer- 

sity Press, 1939. Pp. xiii, 284. 

What is generally known as theistic religion lies uneasily within the 
modern mind. Times of comparative quiet should be regarded as a truce, 
not a treaty of peace. One point of special tension has obtained expression 
more recently in non-theistic humanism, With a rare combination of 
careful documentation and a delightfully readable style, Mr. Dakin has set 
out an evaluation of that lively trend of thought. As a principal source he 
uses a manifesto published in The New Humanist in 1933. Supplementary 
references include writers like Bertrand Russell, Julian Huxley, Eustace 
Haydon, Roy W. Sellars, and John Dewey. His reply revolves about four 
contentions. First, Humanists miss the mark by directing their attack upon 
ideas long since discarded by the better representatives of theism. Second, 
their literary application of “scientific method” leads in the first instance 
to concepts of nature, man, the nature of knowledge and values which later 
they retract in part by various devices. Third, in the psychological theories 
of Freud and Jung we find the most powerful attack upon theism, but 
neither the method nor the results stand under critical analysis. Human- 
ism’s disdain for metaphysics is appeased by devotion to social ideals, 
Finally, the initial chasm between fact and values is bridged only tem- 
porarily by the use of various expedients. The laurels are by hypothesis 
conceded to “existence”. Notably Hartmann’s ethical theory reaches beyond 
positivism and various forms of subjectivism, but finds that the dignity of 
! man as presupposed by the moral consciousness renders religion, as he 
knows it, a useless, if not a detrimental appendage. 


Int G. WHITCHURCH 
Garrett BrsiicaL INSTITUTE 


Religionsphilosophie. Von BERNHARD ROSEN MOELLER. Zweite durchgesehene 
Auflage. Muenster in Westf., Verlag Aschendorff, 1939. Pp. viii, 168. 


Not a textbook, nor a treatise on the whole field of the philosophy of re- 
ligion, the work aims to concentrate upon the central problem of the object 
of religious experience. The approach to religion must be made by way 
of metaphysical anthropology, esthetic, and ethic. But to shorten the dis- 
cussion the author assumes the validity of natural realism and the main 
, principles of Aristotelian ontology. Immediately he propounds the oft- 
used paradox of religious writers, that reason must take a subordinate 
place because of its inability to cope with the transcendent. The core of the 
i discussion thereafter is an attempt to escape the limitation under which 
his own treatise labors, since it is by no transcendent faculty that he is 
presenting his analysis. If the reader is convinced that this difficulty is suc- 
cessfully met he may go on to the remainder of the discussion. 

Philosophy and rational theology can present no valid ‘religion in gen- 
eral’. There is no such thing. Religion is particular, and only one true 
religion can be valid. This is the Catholic Confession. Metaphysics gains a 
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certain kind of knowledge of the existing personality behind the universe. 
But it cannot penetrate to the direct apprehension given by faith; for in 
the latter there is an element of the unconditioned which escapes formal 
analysis. Artistic creativity and enjoyment give a nearer suggestion of this 
unconditioned phase of experience. It is related to the ethical consciousness 
of standards of value, which expresses itself through conscience, and finds 
its most significant embodiment in the love of one person for another. 
The consciousness of God involves these same factors on a higher plane. 
This interpretation faces numerous objections, but they can all be met. The 
doctrine does justice to metaphysical explanation of the transcendent factor, 
and to the various formal proofs of the existence of God, the author thinks. 
Natural religion is a preparatory step, which finds its complete fulfillment in 
a higher experience. ; 
Apert E. Avey 


Tue StaTE UNIVERSITY 


The Psychology of Physics. By BLaMey Stevens. Manchester, siiatatae 

Sherratt & Hughes, 1939. Pp. xvi, 282. 

The author asserts that time and space are directly known in approxi- 
mately the same fashion as in Kant’s Transcendental Aesthetic. In addition, 
they are simply alternative perceptual aspects of a primordial ether which 
are related by the constant speed of all those ethereal transmissions which 
exclude variations of inertia. Inertia and space furnish additional a priori 
relations. From these a priori rules plus assumptions of symmetry and the 
usual equations of relativity-physics, he deduces some of the conventional 
laws of physics, and rejects others. The mathematical side of his physics 
shows considerable ability, but the derivations simply from space, time, 
and inertia seem largely gratuitous and ad hoc. 


Ws. W. HAMMERSCHMIDT 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Odysseus oder die Zukunft der Philosophie. Von Fritz HEINEMANN. Stock- 

holm, Bermann-Fischer, 1939. Pp. 116. 

An uprooted philosopher writes about the uprooted philosophy, both 
symbolized by Odysseus. He argues: if philosophy is to take on new form, 
it must come to grips with experience ; it must conquer present-day nihilism 
and overcome the dehumanizing forces. To accomplish this the philosopher 
must discover new possibilities for philosophy, examine the sciences with 
a view toward establishing more general sciences, abandon entelechies and 
final causes in favor of direction (determined by fields), ranging from the 
inorganic to man, in whom it culminates in “Sich-Richten-auf”, “Sich- 
Sehnen-nach”, “Intentionale Richtung”. The reward for these labors will be 
a Vor-Philosophie, not a Philosophie. 

ADAM ALLES 


CamsBripce, Mass. 

Die philosophische Grundlehre. Eine Studie zur Kritik der Ontologie. Von 
Rupotr Zocuer. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1939. Pp. viii, 
130. 

The author’s critical analysis is primarily concerned with Kritizismus 
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and the phanomenologische Richtung (E-xistenzphilosophie) in German 
philosophy. The Existenzphilosophen are opposed to Kritizismus and claim 
that ontology is the Grundlehre of philosophy. Professor Zocher therefore 
undertakes a restatement of the “Kerngedanken des Kritizismus” in the 
hope of establishing a Grundlehre on which ontology must build. Every 
attempt to construct an ontology, he insists, soon reveals “dass in eben 
dieser Konstituierbarkeit einer Ontologie gerade die Gnoseologie ihren 
Charakter als Grundlehre der Philosophie beglaubigt’. The philosophical 
Grundlehre is then in the sphere of epistemology and methodology and not 
in that of ontology. 


ADAM ALLES 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


The Nydya Theory of Knowledge. A Critical Study of Some Problems of 
Logic and Metaphysics. By S. C. CHatterjee. Calcutta, University of 
Calcutta Press, 1939. Pp. xix, 421. 

This study considers what are for the Nyaya philosophy the four primi- 
tive and irreducible sources of knowledge, namely, perception, inference, 
comparison, and testimony, and compares the Nyadya teachings on these 
points with the corresponding doctrines of other Indian schools and in 
Western thought. Discussion centers in such problems as those of the nature 
of truth and the ways of knowing, attention and mental synthesis, the doc- 
trine of universals, the nature of inference, and the relation between 
perception and the other ways of knowing. Although essentially realistic in 
its main teachings, the Nyaya philosophy at times seems to have a slightly 

idealistic cast. While certain analyses and classifications may seem somewhat 

curious to our Western way of thinking, the book reveals a logic and a 

theory of perception which appear to be worked out in much more detail 

than those who have been taught to believe that Indian philosophy is a 

thorough-going mysticism determined by purely religious considerations 

would be likely to suspect. 


ALpEN O. WEBER 
OSAWATOMIE, KANSAS 


The following books have been received: 

Tennant’s Philosophical Theology. By De-ton Lewis Scupper. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1040. Pp. xiv, 280. 

Christian Ethics. By ANprew R. Osporn. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 370. 

Nature in the German Novel of the Late Eighteenth Century, 1770-1800. 
By Currrorp Lee Hornapay. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1940. Pp. x, 222. ° 

An Essay on Metaphysics. By R. G. Cottrincwoop. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. x, 356. 

Scepticism and Dogma. A Study in the Philosophy of F. H. Bradley. By 
Ross. New York, 1940. Pp. ii, 160. 

Problems for Thomists. The Problem of Species. By Mortimer J. ADLER. 
New York, Sheed & Ward, 1940. Pp. xx, 304. 

Art: A Bryn Mawr Symposium. By RicHarp BERNHEIMER, Ruys CARPEN- 
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ver, K. KorrKa, Mitton C. NAHM. Bryn Mawr Notes and Monographs, 
IX. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1940. Pp. xii, 352. 

A History of Economic Ideas. By Eo>munpD WuirttaKer. New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1940. Pp. xiv, 766. 

A History of Indian Philosophy, III. By SurenpRANATH Dascupta, Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 616. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 

A Philosophy of Religion. By Evcar SHEFFIELD BriGHTMAN. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xviii, 540. 

Bishop Butler, Moralist and Divine. By Wiitam J. Norton, Jr. New 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 336. 

Life—Mechanistic or Teleological? By Vincent Leo Burns. A Disserta- 
tion. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1940. Pp. 62. 

Vectors in Group Change. By Lewts Henry RoursaucnH. A Dissertation. 
Philadelphia, 1940. Pp. iv, 86. 

The Problem of One or Plural Substantial Forms in Man as Found in the 
Works of St. Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus. By Bertranp 
James CAMPBELL. A Dissertation. Philadelphia, 1940. Pp. vi, 132. 

Empiricism and Natural Knowledge. By Stertinc P. LAMPrEcHT. Univer- 
versity of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 16, No. 4, pp. 71- 
94. (Howison Lecture for 1938.) Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1940. 

Exoteric Philosophy Presents the Rhythmic Rite. By Witt1aM O. IseRLox. 
Los Angeles, William O. Iserloh, 1940. Pp. xiv, 106. 

Epicure. Sa vie, son ceuvre, avec un exposé de sa philosophie. Par Anpré 
Cresson. Et des extraits de Lucréce par E. Duurout. Paris, Félix Al- 
can, 1940. Pp. iv, 110. 

J.-J. Rousseau. Sa vie, son oeuvre, sa philosophie, avec un exposé de sa 
philosophie. Par Anpr& Cresson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1940. Pp. iv, 148. 

Spinoza. Sa vie, son ceuvre, sa philosophie, avec un exposé de sa philosophie. 
Par ANpré Cresson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1940. Pp. iv, 136. 

Der Sinn der philosophischen Polemik bei Kant. Von ANTON MEUSEL. 
Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1939. Pp. 92. 

Erkenntnisformen in Natur- und Geisteswissenschaften. Von B. von JuHos. 
Leipzig, Rudolpf Birnbach, 1940. Pp. iv, 40. 

Die Rede als Kunst. Von Max Dessorr. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1940. 
Pp. 120. 

Der Aufbau der realen Welt. Grundriss der allgemeinen Kategorienlehre. 
Von Nicorar HartMann. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1940. Pp. 
xviii, 616. 

Kleines Lehrbuch des Positivismus. Einfiihrung in die empiristische Wissen- 
schaftsauffassung. Von RicHaArp von Mises. Library of Unified Science, 
Book Series, I. The Hague, W. P. Van Stockum & Zoon, 1939. Pp. xii, 
468. (The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois.) 

Opere complete di Giovanni GENTILE. II pensiero italiano del rinascimento. 
Terza edizione accresciuta e riordinata. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1940. Pp. 
Xu, 434. 


* 


NOTES 


A Conference on science, philosophy and religion in their relation to the 
democratic way of life will be held September 9-11 at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York City. According to the preliminary an- 
nouncement by the sponsors, it is expected that this Conference “will serve 
as the first step toward a more general project, looking to the integration of 
Science, Philosophy and Religion”. 


In accordance with the special wish expressed to Mr. Stanley Unwin by 
the late Professor J. H. Muirhead, the Library of Philosophy, for which 
Professor Muirhead was responsible since its inception by him over fifty 
years ago, will in future be edited by Dr. J. E. Turner, Reader in Phi- 
losophy in the University of Liverpool, who has been collaborating with 
Professor Muirhead, as Assistant Editor, for some time. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

THE JouRNAL OF PHtLosopHy XXXVII 10: Paul Weiss, The Essence of 
Peirce’s System; Justus Buchler, The Accidents of Peirce’s System; J. A. 
Lynch, Concerning the Emphasis on Methods. 11: J. Loewenberg, What Is 
Empirical?; Percy Hughes, Discussion of Professor Loewenberg’s Paper; 
Albert G. Ramsperger, Objects Perceived and Objects Known; Robert Mc- 
Rae, Criticism and Fixed Species. 12: C. J. Ducasse, Concerning the Status 
of So-called “Pseudo-Object” Sentences; William J. Norton, Jr., Modern 
Art and Social Responsibility. 13: C. H. Kaiser, The Consequences for 
Metaphysics of Quantum-Mechanics; Robert C. Baldwin, The Meeting 
of Extremes in Recent Esthetics. 14: Robert E. Fitch, An Experimental 
Critique of Rationalistic Ethics; Philip Blair Rice, Two Meanings of 
Liberty ; Manley H. Thompson, Individualistic and Collectivistic Liberty. 

THE JourNAL or SymMportic Locic V 2: Henry S. Leonard and Nelson 
Goodman, The Calculus of Individuals and Its Uses; Alonzo Church, A 
Formulation of the Simple Theory of Types. 

JourNAL oF SoctaL PuiLosopHy V 4: Charles E. Merriam, Public Ad- 
ministration and Political Theory; Gerhart Husserl, Everyday Life and 
the Law; D. B. Klein, Colored Shirts and Politics; Duval T. McCutchen, 
Vertical Mobility in Economic Status; Leslie M. Pape, Liberalism, Dogma 
and Negativism; J. M. Clark, John A. Hobson (1858-1940). 

Science AND Socrety IV 3: Samuel Bernstein, Jean Jaurés and the 
Problem of War; Addison T. Cutler, War Economics and the American 
People ; Genetics in the Soviet Union: Three Speeches from the 1939 Con- 
ference on Genetics and Selection; Karl H. Niebyl, The Cynical Mr. Keynes. 

SocraL Researcu VII 2: Fritz Lehmann, The Gold Problem; Erich 
Hula, The European Neutrals; Carl Mayer, Anti-Judaism Reconsidered; 
Howard B. White, Materialists and the Sociology of American Literature ; 
Arnold Brecht, The Search for Absolutes in Political and Legal Philosophy; 
Kurt Lachmann, Economic and Social Developments Through the Eu- 
ropean War: The Franco-British Bloc (Note); Felix Kaufmann, On 
Dewey's Logic (Note). 

Tue Tuomist II 3: Bernard J. Muller-Thym, The Common Sense, 
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Perfection of the Order of Pure Sensibility; Sister Jeanne Marie Lyons, 
The Role of the Imagination in the Making of Poetry; A. J. McNicholl, 
The Ultimate End of Venial Sin; John W. Curran, The Thomistic Concept 
of Devotion. 

Tue Review or Revicion IV 4: Jsaak Heinemann, The Attitude of the 
Ancient World Toward Judaism; Benjamin Miller, The Demands of the 
Religious Consciousness; Maximilian Beck, On Typical Misinterpretations 
of the Religious and Moral Experience; Louis H. Gray, A Survey of 
Studies in Cornish Hagiography and Church History; Douglas Clyde Mac- 
intosh, A Rejoinder to Professor Niebuhr’s Reply. 

RELIGION IN THE MAKING I 1: Ivan Lee Holt, The American Church 
and the Fellowship of Nations; Willard L. Sperry, The Ministry as a 
Vocation and a Profession; J. T. Carlyon, The Failure of the Church; 
T. V. Smith, Conscience and Politics; Paul A. Root, The Church and the 
Age; Shirley Jackson Case, Religion and Democracy. 

Tue New Scuorasticism XIV 3: William R. O’Connor, The Natural 
Desire for God in St. Thomas; Harry A. Wolfson, A Case Study in Philo- 
sophic Research and Spinoza; J. A. McWilliams, Are Substantial Changes 
Instantaneous ? 

SpecuLuM XV 2: Lynn White, Jr., Technology and Invention in the 
Middle Ages; Kenneth McKenzie, Antonio Pucci on Old Age; C. E. Ode- 
gaard, Legalis Homo; P. J. Alexander, Secular Biography at Byzantium ; 


T. P. Oakley, The Penitentials as Sources for Mediaeval History; S. R. . 


Packard, The Teacher and the Textbook: a Challenge from the Mediaeval 
Field. 

JourNAL oF THE History or IpEAs I 3: Marjorie Nicolson, Kepler, The 
Somnium, and John Donne; Kemp Malone, Grundtvig’s Philosophy of 
History; Paul O. Kristeller, The Theory of Immortality in Ficino; Arpad 
Steiner, A Mirror for Scholars of the Baroque; Joseph W. Beach, Reason 
and Nature in Wordsworth; W. Stull Holt, The Idea of Scientific History 
in America; Edward Rosen, The Ramus-Rheticus Correspondence ; Bernard 
Smith, Morris R. Cohen, American Literary Criticism and Economic 
Forces. 

PsycHoLocicAL Review XLVII 3: Edna Heidbreder, Freud and Psy- 
chology; Eleanor J. Gibson, A Systematic Application of the Concepts 
of Generalization and Differentiation to Verbal Learning; Arthur F. Bent- 
ley, Observable Behaviors; L. A. Pennington and J. L. Finan, Operational 
Usage in Psychology; G. L. Freeman, A Methodological Contribution to 
the Nature-Nurture Dilemma in Tested Intelligence. 4: Kenneth W. Spence, 
Continuous versus Non-Continuous Interpretations of Discrimination 
Learning; J. F. Dashiell, A Neglected Fourth Dimension to Psychological 
Research ; Knight Dunlap, The Postulate of Common Content; Albert G. 
A. Balz, Concerning the Subject-Matter of Psychology; H. M. Johnson, 
Pre-Experimental Assumptions as Determiners of Experimental Results; 
E. B. Skaggs, Atomism versus Gestaltism in Perception; Charles I. Mosier, 
Psychophysics and Mental Test Theory; Fundamental Postulates and Ele- 
mentary Theorems. 

JourNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHotocy XXVI 5: K. U. Smith, The 
Neural Centers Concerned in the Mediation of Apparent Movement; L. 
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f R. Brener, An Experimental Investigation of Memory Span; P. E. Twin. 
ing, The Relative Importance of Intervening Activity and Lapse of Time in 
the Production of Forgetting; B. R. Philip, Proactive and Retroactive 
Effects in the Recognition of Form; G. Békésy, The Neural Terminations 
Responding to Stimulation of Pressure and Vibration. 6: N. R. F. Maier, 
N. M. Glaser and J. B. Klee, Studies of Abnormal Behavior in Rat. III. 
The Development of Behavior Fixations Through Frustration; H. E, 
Garrett, Variability in Learning Under Massed and Spaced Practice; C. J. 
Hovland, Experimental Studies in Rote-Learning Theory. VI. Compari- 
son of Retention Following Learning to Same Criterion by Massed and 
Distributed Practice; W. N. Kellogg and J. S. Wolf, ‘Hypothesis’ and 
‘Random Activity’ During the Conditioning of Dogs; G. L. Freeman, The 
Relationship Between Performance Level and Bodily Activity Level; 
J. W. French, Trial and Error Learning in Paramecium; L. G. Humphreys, 
The Variability of Extinction Scores in ‘Skinner-Box’ Experiments; O. W. 
Eagleson and L. E. Taylor, A Study of Chord Preference in a Group of 
Negro College Women; Discussion: ‘Central’ vs. ‘Peripheral’ Locus of 
Set; A Critique of the Mowrer, Rayman, and Bliss ‘Demonstration’, 
XXVII 1: R. B. MacLeod, Brightness-Constancy in Unrecognized Shad- 
ows; D. Lewis, M. Cowan and G. Fairbanks, Pitch and Frequency Modu- 
lation; S. Gray, The Influence of Methodology Upon the Measurement of 
Reminiscence; F. W. Hibler, An Experimental Investigation of Negative 
After-Images of Hallucinated Colors in Hypnosis; C. A. Elsberg, H. 
Spotnitz, and E. I. Strongin, The Effect of Stimulation by Odorous Sub- 
stances Upon the Amount of Secretion of the Parotid Glands; H. Gurnee, 
’ B. E. Witzeman and M. Heller, Comparative Retention of Open and Closed 
Visual Forms; L. G. Humphreys, Extinction of Conditioned Psychogalvanic 
Responses Following Two Conditions of Reinforcement; W. L. Jenkins, 
Studies in Thermal Sensitivity: 14. Part Whole Relations in Seriatim Warm- 
Mapping; J. G. Lynn, An Apparatus and Method for Stimulating, Recording 
and Measuring Facial Expression; K. U. Smith, An Improved Stabilimeter 
Method for Recording Activity in Laboratory Animals. 
PsycHoocicaL Buttetin XXXVII 5: Walter C. Shipley and Fritz Kant, 
The Insulin-Shock and Metrazol Treatments of Schizophrenia, With Em- 
phasis on Psychological Aspects; Lawrence Joseph Stone and William 
Leroy Jenkins, Recent Research in Cutaneous Sensitivity: I. Pain and 
Temperature; Samuel W. Fernberger, On Election to Membership in the 
American Psychological Association. 6: Quinn McNemar, Sampling in 
Psychological Research; Cecil William Mann, Mental Measurements in 
Primitive Communities. 

Tue Mana-Boput XLVIII 4: Bhikkhu Metteyya, Sons of the Lord 
Buddha; Sunya N. Pratt, The Buddhist Mission of North America; 
Mahatcharya Vahindra and Nava Bhikkhu Ananda Maitreya, The Great 
Milarepa of Tibet; Bhikkhu Narada, The Bodhisatta Metteyya; Lama 
Geshe Chompell, Lhassa, The Capital of the Land of Snow; R. L. Soni, 
The Duties of Parents; “X”, The Ethics of Buddhism; Prohibition in 
Madras—Press Communique; Frank R. Mellor, The Quarrel. 5 & 6: J. F. 
McKechnie, Duologue; Nicholas Roerich, Future and Friendliness ; Palane 
Siri Vajiranana Maha Nayaka Therapada, The Dhamma; G. C. Lounsbery, 
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Dukkha; Bhikkhu Narada, The Buddha’s Method of Exposition; B. 
Ananda Maitreya, The Supreme Net; C. L. A. de Silva, The Three-Fold 
Views; Nicholas Roerich, In the Name of the Blessed One; Bhikkhu 
Metteyya, How India Wept; P. P. Siriradhana, Vaisakha Notes from 
Lanka; R. L. Soni, The House of My Buddha; W. M. Premachandra De 
Silva, One Vesak Night; Christina Albers, If Buddha Came unto Our 
Streets; Sukumar Haldar, The Superiority Complex in Religion; Kalika 
P. Datta, Buddhist Arts and Crafts; Sister Vajira, The Six Years Aus- 
terities; C. F. Andrews, On the Birthday of Gautama, The Lord Buddha; 
U Ba Lwin, A Plea for Better Understanding; Daya Hewavitarne, Mightier 
than the Sword; D. N. Mani Tripathi, Kushinagara in Remaking; G. P. 
Malalasekara, The Buddhists Doctrine of Anatta. 

Revue ME&rAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorAte XLVII 2: Benedetto Croce, 
Trois essais: II. L’ombre du Mystére; Jean Cavaillés, Du collectif au pari, 
a propos de quelques théories récentes sur les probabilités; Pierre Ber- 
trand, Le sens du tragique et du destin dans la dialectique hégélienne; 
Louis Foucher, Renouvier et Secrétan; Georges Bénéze, Notes sur la 
“Psychologie de la Forme”, 4 propos du livre de M. Guillaume. 

Les Erupes PuHiLosopuigues Série provisoire 1940 1-2: Gaston Berger, 
A nos lecteurs; Maurice Blondel, Le Devoir des philosophes en la guerre 
actuelle; Jacques Paliard, Le cogito biranien et la notion d’existence per- 
sonnelle; J. Segond, La sagesse cartésienne et la sagesse antique; Jean 
Delvolvé, La matiére noétique; Marcel Brion, La notion du temps chez 
Rembrandt; Gaston Bachelard, La pensée axiomatique; Henri Urtin, Le 
crime et la faute; Thomas Greenwood, La notion de causalité dans la 
Philosophie anglaise contemporaine; Lettres de MM. Maurice Blondel et 
L. Cochet; J. Segond, Les études cartésiennes du Pére Laberthonniére ; 
Ed. Morot-Sir, Les études kierkegaardiennes de M. Jean Wahl. 

ARCHIVES DE PuiLosopHie XV 2: A. Etcheverry, Alex. Marc, B. Romeyer, 
G. Jarlot, La philosophie du communisme; Supplément Bibliographique 
No. 2. 

THE JoURNAL OF UNIFIED SCIENCE (ERKENNTNIS) VIII 4: Louis Rougier, 
La relativité de la logique; J¢rgen J¢rgensen, Réflexions on logic and lan- 
guage; Alfred Heilbronn und Curt Kosswig, Principia genetica; Hans 
Reichenbach, Bemerkungen zur Hypothesenwahrscheinlichkeit. 

BULLETIN DES SOMMAIRES ET CompTes RENDUS BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES DES 
PériopIQUES FRANCAIS ET ETRANGERS 123-126. 

ScHOLAsTIK XV 2: Bernhard Jansen, Die Wesensart der Metaphysik des 
Suarez; Jakob Gemmel, Die Autoritat in der tibernatiirlichen und na- 
tirlichen Ordnung; Arthur Landgraf, Zur Lehre von der Konsekrations- 
gewalt des von der Kirche getrennten Priesters; Heinrich W eisweiler, Die 
Grundfrage der Verkiindigungstheologie; Walter Brugger, Zur Geschichte 
der neueren chinesischen Philosophie. 

Rivista pt Firosor1a N.S. I 2: Pagine retrospective, Renouvier (1893) ; 
P. Martinetti, La rinascita de Schopenhauer; G. Melli, Il professore di 
filosofia; G. Tarozzi, Osservazioni critiche sul Realismo assoluto di Er- 
minio Troilo; A. L., Un quadro della filosofia politica nel Cinquecento; 
B. Croce, Settimo supplemento alla “Bibliografia Vichiana”. 

GiorNALE Critico Detta Fmosorta Irattana S. S VIII 2: Giorgio 
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Radetti, Riformatori ed eretici italiani del secolo XVI (fine); Leonardo 
Grassi, I1 comando supremo. Idee d’un filosofo naturalista; Gaetano 
Chiavacci, Beati pauperes. 

Rivista pt Firosorta Neo-ScocasticA XXXII 2-3: Martino Grabmann, 
Sigieri di Brabante e Dante; Giuseppe Graneris, L’amoralita del diritto 
di fronte alla dottrina de San Tomaso; Carmelo Ferro, I| problema del 
fenomenismo razionalistico; Gustavo Bontadini, Lo spiritualismo di Ar- 
mando Carlini; S. Vanni Rovighi, A proposito di alcune correnti dell’ideal- 
ismo italiano contemporaneo; G. Pomello, Il dramma di S. Tomaso 
d’Aquino; E. C. Salzer, Il problema dello Hamann nel corso dei tempi; 
Riassunti degli articoli. 

Scientia LXVII 5: W. V. Metcalf, Absolute Space and Time; E. 
Schultze, Untergang durch K6érpergrésse und Kompliziertheit; F. Virgilii, 
Le cause di errore nell’osservazione dei fatti; L. De Pina, Le folklore 
médical africain. 6: C. K. Davenport, What Is the Philosophy of Science?; 
H. Lambrecht, Einige Kapitel aus der Erforschung der interstellaren 
Materie; R. Margaria, Sul significato fisiologico dell’acido lattico; A. 
Christensen, Quelques traits de l’esprit iranien. 

TIJDSCHRIFT voor PHILOSOPHIE I 3: A. Mansion, Aristoteles en het 
vrijheidsprobleem; Gabriel Marcel, Phénoménologie et dialectique de la 
tolérance; H. Walgrave, Newman's beschrijving en verantwoording van 
het werkelijk denken; J. Brederveld, Aspecten der Psychologie; R. Ruyer, 
Dualité de la Psychologie; G. A. De Brie, Een belangrijke bejdrage tot 
de wijsgeerige gemeenschapsleer. 4: P. De Bruin, De Philosophie van 
het Spel; J. Dockx, De Theorie van den Onbewogen Beweger bij Aris- 
toteles; Hedwig Conrad-Martius, Schépfung und Zeugung; A. De Wael- 
hens, Kierkegaard en de hedendaagsche existentialisten; D. De Petter, 
Voor een integrale Theodicee; In memoriam Prof. P. D. Coster; Alge- 
meene Kroniek. II 1: J. De Brandt, Het probleem van de philosophie der 
geschiedenis; A. Van der Wey, De filosofische inslag van het Nationaal- 
socialisme; N. Lossky, Het eigenaardige der Russische wijsbegeerte; F. 
Heinemann, A so-called Metaphysicks of John Locke; G. Van Woesik, 
Waarom de empirische psychologie tot nu toe haar belofte niet kon houden; 
G. de Montpellier, La psychologie comme science empirique; H. Thiele- 
mans, Ontwikkelingsgang van Kant’s criticisme in de jaren 70-72. 


